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Will Schooling Ever Change? 


This book is an insightful meta-narrative about schooling which 
explores the global natural experiment of the COVID-19 pandemic 
and its potential impact on school culture. 

The proposed book discusses how the abrupt and somewhat forced 
digital transformation of schooling on a global scale (caused by the 
COVID-19 pandemic) did not change the educational status quo. It 
states that online teaching and learning failed to transform the role 
of the key school actors, students and teachers as well as the relation- 
ship between them, despite megatrends such as digitalisation, auto- 
mation and the development of artificial intelligence. This focus text 
discusses why the global experience of distance education did not 
translate into a significant qualitative change and provides a theoret- 
ical framework which enables the reader to interpret and explain the 
processes that occurred during distance education, as well as under- 
stand why extraordinarily little (if nothing) has changed in school 
culture. 

It will appeal to scholars and students from the sociology of edu- 
cation and from education studies, particularly those interested in 
school culture, innovation in education, online teaching and learning, 
curriculum studies and education policy. 


Piotr Mikiewicz is a professor at the University of Lower Silesia in 
Poland. He is an author of numerous publications revolving around 
the concept of social capital and social effects of the educational expan- 
sion. He is also an expert at the Ministry of Education and Science in 
Poland as well as the Poland's representative in the OECD’s Interna- 
tional Education Surveys: PISA Governing Board, PIAAC Board of 
Participating Countries. Recent publications include Social capital and 
education — An attempt to synthesize conceptualisation arising from vari- 
ous theoretical origins (2021), Educationalisation and its implications for 


contemporary society (2020) and Socjologia edukacji. Teorie, koncepcje, 
pojecia (Sociology of Education. Theories, concepts, definitions, 2016). 


Marta Jurczak-Morris is a researcher and a PhD candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Lower Silesia in Poland, at the Faculty of Applied Studies. 
Having worked as a teacher in highly diverse primary schools in London 
in the United Kingdom, she has developed her professional and aca- 
demic interests around issues such as class, social justice, educational 
inequalities, discrimination as well as the phenomenon of distance learn- 
ing. Recent publications include Pedants vs Mondains — On the Ways in 
Which Young People Interact in the Schooling Process Through the Lens 
of Pierre Bourdieu’s Theory of Habitus and Socio-Cultural Capital (2021) 
and The Emerging New School Culture with Its Potential Consequences 
in the Context of Distance Learning During the COVID-19 Pandemic? 
(2021). 
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Introduction 


The topic of digitisation in education and schooling appears to be 
particularly important in today’s post-COVID climate, during which 
scholars have endeavoured to make sense of the natural experiment 
that took place on a global scale in various aspects of social life as 
a result of the Coronavirus outbreak. One of the most ‘sensitive and 
powerful’ (De Silva Vieira, Barbosa, 2020: 30) of those aspects has 
undoubtedly been education and its foremost institution — school. 
Almost overnight, the latter transformed into an environment whose 
culture turned into a digital one — an institution that underwent such 
a significant change in terms of its functioning on both an organi- 
sational and technological level — that it seems unquestionable that 
school (with its culture) will never be the same. However, has this been 
the case so far? Has school changed, or does it need to change as a 
result of the pandemic? On the one hand, some scholars argue we are 
facing a widening digital divide concerning educational equality and 
social justice caused by distance education (Reay, 2020), which sig- 
nificantly exacerbated educational inequalities based on social class 
affiliation. On the other hand, others stress that online education will 
develop further against “prejudiced barriers that have been sustaining 
themselves in recent decades” (De Silva Vieira, Barbosa, 2020: 30) as 
part of the big reset that humanity is experiencing in the post-COVID 
world (Castells, 2020). 

There are several crucial questions that need to be answered with 
regard to the phenomenon of distance learning and school culture. 
Firstly, has distance education, with its main features such as decom- 
pression of time and space (Castells, 2000), proven to be an oppor- 
tunity for both pupils and teachers to redefine their view of what 
school should look like, as well as their role in classrooms with no 
walls and classes with no timeframe? Secondly, has it been a chance 
to reimagine the definition of the school situation (Goffman, 1990), 
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which constitutes “the beliefs, views, attitudes and relationships, and 
the written and unwritten rules that shape every aspect of the school 
as an institution (...) and community” (Ward, Burke, 2004: 1), other- 
wise known as school culture? Finally, has it only been a “survival 
strategy” during the time of crisis, or has it been an opportunity to 
revolutionise education and schooling? 

The purpose of this book is to present an analytical framework 
that enables the reader to interpret the phenomenon of global dis- 
semination of distance education during the COVID-19 pandemic as 
a missed opportunity for a potential qualitative change in education 
due to culturally instilled (and reproduced) perceptions of the role of 
the teacher and the pupil, which — at the same time — provide the onto- 
logical security (Giddens, 1984) necessary to recreate the order and 
continuity of the social world, including the micro-world of the school. 
Furthermore, the aim is to investigate the impact of distance educa- 
tion on school culture. Finally, the question has been raised whether 
there are any long-lasting effects caused by the experience of distance 
learning in a virtual setting in a post-pandemic school. 

Even though there has been substantial research conducted in 
relation to the digitisation of education and its impact on teacher- 
pupil interactions, school rituals and, consequently, school culture 
(Crawford et al., 2020; Da Silva Vieira, Barbosa, 2020; Peach et al., 
2020; Sa, Serpa, 2020; Gonzalez-Nieto et al., 2021; Kim et al., 2021; 
OECD Report, 2021; Tarabini, 2021; Olugboji, 2022), relatively little 
has been investigated in theoretical terms, with the use of analytical 
tools deriving from social theory. For this exact reason, this short book 
has been written. We have constructed a theoretical framework which 
enables academics, researchers, educators and postgraduate students 
to identify the underlying processes and rules across education sys- 
tems, which keep its foundations in check and make them incredibly 
resistant to change. 

Chapter 1 draws briefly on the general impact of the COVID-19 
pandemic worldwide, with education at the very centre of this phe- 
nomenon. It further presents the cases of the Polish and British educa- 
tion systems and their different means of adapting to the educational 
crisis caused by the Coronavirus outbreak. Moreover, it attempts 
to capture the perspectives of key educational stakeholders in both 
countries — followed by the issues that arose during the pandemic — 
in order to demonstrate that despite the often-contrasting legal reg- 
ulations and educational solutions, the underlying logic of schooling 
remains universal, irrespective of the education system of a particular 
country. These two countries therefore serve as case studies to portray 
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key dimensions of the processes, which affected schooling during the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Our aim is to demonstrate the similarities of 
issues and perspectives despite differences of the school organisation 
as well as educational arrangements and traditions in both countries. 
This chapter is a starting point for more theoretically oriented analy- 
ses in the subsequent chapters of the book. 

Chapter 2 provides a theoretical insight into the immanent features 
of school education — school(ing), exploring the concept of “schooled 
society” by unravelling the origins of mass education. Furthermore, 
it discusses two fundamental functions of schooling in modern soci- 
eties: training and allocation and socialisation in the framework of 
institutionalisation from various sociological perspectives. Finally, 
the comprehensive schooling model has been proposed to interpret 
and understand the logic of school education with its persistence in 
time and universal character. 

In Chapter 3, the proposed analytical approach enables the reader 
to interpret the key challenges that the education system had to face 
when implementing the distance education model. In addition, it 
helps us to understand why — despite numerous postulates of change 
and hopes for the revolutionisation of schooling — distance education 
during COVID-19 did not result in a significant change in educa- 
tional practice and the logic of school education. Finally, the theo- 
retical framework invites the reader to consider the potential social 
changes to transform formal education principles and its institutional 
arrangements. 

As a final point, the proposed analyses are theoretical preliminaries 
and an invitation to discuss the model of analysis of the functioning 
of school education and the mechanisms of change in school culture. 
We place ourselves neither in the position of critics nor apologists for 
the educational status quo. Also, it is not our goal to evaluate the edu- 
cation system’s response to the COVID-19 disruption. We propose an 
analytical model which encourages discussion about the experience 
of this Coronavirus crisis with the rigour of scientific analysis. At the 
same time, it is an opportunity to rethink the fundamental principles 
of the functioning of mass education institutions in modern societies. 


1 Education during the time 
of the pandemic 


Introduction 


The experience of the crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic varied 
worldwide due to the differences in the functioning of entire social 
systems, including the institution of schools. Although schooling is 
a common feature of modern societies, no two education systems are 
the same. Their functioning is always a reflection of socio-cultural 
conditions, history, economy and the dynamics of political change in 
each country. Schooling is, therefore, unique and universal at the same 
time. The purpose of this book is to reflect on the latter by presenting 
a model of analysis, allowing the reader to pinpoint the underlying 
logic of schooling — which remains the same across all modern socie- 
ties. As previously mentioned, the experience of the COVID-19 crisis 
took place within specific social and educational systems; therefore, 
we decided to look at the dynamics of the experience of the coronavi- 
rus pandemic in two divergent education systems (i.e., the British and 
Polish ones). Reconstructing their responses to the crisis enables us to 
identify the implicit and universal logic of schooling in both educa- 
tion systems, which — in turn — provides the basis for further analyses 
undertaken in Chapters 2 and 3. 

Before introducing this chapter to the reader, it is important to stress 
that this book isa theoretical insight into the immanent features of school- 
ing, not a comparative study per se. The cases of Poland and the UK have 
been presented here to demonstrate that despite two varying education 
systems, the general logic of schooling remains the same, irrespective of 
the country in which these education systems function. Therefore, the 
comprehensive model of schooling proposed in latter parts of the book 
serves as an analytical tool for any education system worldwide. 

In the first part of this chapter, we draw a general picture of the pan- 
demic and its global impact on societies, showing the complexity and 
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scale of this natural experiment, as well as how it affected a variety of 
aspects of social life (with education at the centre of it all). Moreover, 
this chapter engages in the current academic debate about whether the 
experience of distance education during the COVID-19 pandemic could 
be a catalyst for educational change and a qualitative shift from in- 
person, classroom-based education towards technology-based distance 
education, which comes in various configurations. 

In the second part of this chapter, we briefly highlight the main char- 
acteristics of the Polish and British education systems and society before 
providing a description of the technical and organisational adjustments 
of educational settings during the pandemic in both countries, includ- 
ing aspects such as pandemic measures in schools, duration of school 
closures, models of distance education and assessment and exams. 

Finally, in the third part of Chapter 1, we endeavour to encapsu- 
late the perspectives of the main educational stakeholders: principals, 
teachers, pupils and parents of distance education during the coro- 
navirus outbreak in Poland and the UK. Tellingly, their experiences 
reveal several critical issues that occurred during the remote model of 
teaching and learning, as well as those existing ones — which the pan- 
demic unveiled and often exacerbated, provoking academics to ask 
big questions about schooling once again. 


An overnight transformation of how COVID-19 
changed schooling 


Plenty has been written and said about one of the most challenging 
times in history that humanity had to face as a result of the COVID-19 
pandemic. As societies, we have been “plagued” by the virus SARS- 
CoV-2 on multiple levels: physical (the first 15 months of the pan- 
demic were marked by a 16% increase in mortality in comparison to 
the previous, pre-pandemic year), mental (a significant deterioration 
of well-being and rising levels of anxiety and depression across the 
nations), social (a growing sense of social isolation and disconnection 
from society) (OECD, 2021), economic (the situation of the pandemic 
has caused a lot of uncertainty and financial difficulty for one in three 
people across 25 OECD countries, triggering an unprecedented global 
economic crisis) (Borio, 2020; OECD, 2021) and, finally, educational 
level — where all the other dimensions intersect. Education has not 
only been hit the fastest (Castells, 2020) but also the strongest. The 
numbers speak for themselves: almost 1.6 billion pupils and students 
experienced unprecedented educational disruption in more than 190 
countries across all continents (UNICEF, 2020). Moreover, 94% of 
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the student population suffered learning losses due to school closures, 
with a staggering 99% of students from countries of low- and lower 
middle income (United Nations, 2020). To summarise, the pandemic 
“has wiped out 20 years of education gains” (United Nations, 
2021: 13). This status quo stems from the decision of the World Health 
Organisation, which — on 11 March 2020 — declared COVID-19 a 
pandemic (Crawford et al., 2020) and thus forced schools around the 
world to undergo a rapid digital transformation to adapt to the new 
reality of living with the virus. 

At this exact point, the unprecedented situation of the switch of 
worlds from face-to-face co-located education to a virtual, distance 
education setting seemed — to many observers — to be a turning point, 
after which there is no return to school as we know it. Overnight, the 
predictable and routinised school world turned into a virtual reality 
free from space and time limits (Castells, 2000); however, not free from 
its limitations. It goes without saying that education during COVID-19 
was going through a major crisis, defined by some scholars as “the 
crisis of meaning” (Tarabini, 2021: 9) in relation to educational equal- 
ity and social justice during distance education, which significantly 
exacerbated educational inequalities based on social class affiliation. 
Conversely, some social scientists have been looking at the bright 
side of remote learning, claiming that online education will develop 
further against “prejudiced barriers that have been sustaining them- 
selves in recent decades” (De Silva Vieira and Barbosa, 2020: 30) as 
part of the big reset that humanity is experiencing in the post-COVID 
world (Castells, 2020). Moreover, amongst those scholars, Zhao and 
Watterston argue that the pandemic has been a once-in-a-generation 
opportunity not to waste the crisis, but to reimagine education instead 
(Zhao, Watterston, 2021) and, consequently, fundamentally change its 
culture, which “dialogues with the great social changes (macro) and 
internalises them with changes in pedagogical practices and pro- 
cesses” (De Silva Vieira, Barbosa, 2020: 33). Other academics state 
with certainty that change will happen, we just need to wait and see 
how it will look like (Fullan, 2020: 25). 

It is truly extraordinary that education based on a long-standing 
Herbartian tradition of schooling, with its main institution, school, 
had been transformed globally almost overnight into a completely 
different “being”. Suddenly, school premises became replaced by 
pupils’ homes, where school bells stopped ringing, playtime chatter 
quietened down and school uniforms were put back in the wardrobes. 
Instead, all the learning was taking place with no physical presence 
of other school actors in a unique yet isolated virtual reality far from 
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the school as we know it. Ina blink of an eye, classrooms had become 
spaces with no walls and timeframe, where routines and rituals faded, 
and hierarchy and power dynamics were flattened (Castells, 2000: 
15-16). This very decompression of time and space, which unequiv- 
ocally has been one the main distinctive features of distance educa- 
tion, could rightly be seen as a chance to reimagine the definition 
of the school situation (Goffman, 1990) as it drastically changes the 
regionalisation and routinisation of schooling (Giddens, 1984), in 
other words, the where and when of learning (Zhao, 2020). For those 
reasons, it truly was an opportunity for a profound change in how we 
think about education and schooling. Specifically, about the role of 
a teacher and a student — as well as the relationship between them, 
otherwise known as “the pedagogical relation” (Znaniecki, 2001) — is 
culturally instilled in our minds and, hence, taken for granted. Thanks 
to the natural experiment of COVID-19, they could have been poten- 
tially transformed. 

Over the course of a few days, countries around the world introduced 
distance education to tackle the issues arising from the pandemic; 
however, it is important to bear in mind that there is not one form of 
online education as it comes in a variety of forms and configurations, 
amongst which the main distinctions are synchronous vs asynchro- 
nous learning and blended vs hybrid learning (Ferdig, Kennedy, 2014). 

The simplest and least stimulating form of remote learning is 
considered the so-called synchronous mode, when all the students 
attend “live classes” (from home) on screen at the same time (Zhao, 
Watterston, 2021: 8). As Zhao and Watterston conclude, this mode 
of online learning results in “distress, disengagement, and much less 
personal interaction and learning than traditional face-to-face situa- 
tions” (Zhao, 2021: 8, see Darby 2020; Dorn et al., 2020). Therefore, 
escaping regionalisation (the where) but not routinisation (the when) 
does not provide the stimulus required for a better quality education 
as this type of learning is essentially no different to (or less effective 
than) traditional classroom learning. 

Another model, proposed by Zhao and Watterston, and widely 
discussed in literature, is a more balanced approach based on conduct- 
ing classes in a synchronous and asynchronous mode, where students 
would have a chance to work individually or in small groups and take 
advantage of the asynchronous learning, which would enable them to 
work wherever and whenever is most suitable for them. Once their task 
is completed, they would present their learning outcomes to the rest 
of the class and the teacher online during a synchronous class, hav- 
ing an opportunity to receive live feedback and further instructions 
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from the teacher. Therefore, students would have freedom from the 
where and the when for a part of their learning, enabling them to work 
creatively and take ownership of their independent tasks. In contrast, 
the sharing of their learning outcomes and feedback would be given 
to them during a synchronous class, in a virtual presence of a teacher 
and peers. 

Finally, an ideal scenario, according to the above-mentioned schol- 
ars, would be a mixture of distance and face-to-face (F2F) learning 
(Zhao, Watterston, 2021) — otherwise known as blended learning — as 
it enables students to engage in inquiry-based individual projects done 
in students’ own time. It also promotes collaboration with peers and 
exposure to teachers’ feedback and instruction in a real-life, face-to- 
face mode of learning. 

Currently, in the midst of 2022, we have entered the post-COVID 
era (however, with the winter approaching, the situation might rapidly 
change, and the world could find itself in the middle of another pan- 
demic spike). Nevertheless, so far, we have not seen a shift in global 
or even national endeavours to implement any of the proposed models 
(including blended learning) on a more regular basis. This book is an 
attempt to answer the question of why this has been the case. 


Technical and organisational adjustments of educational 
settings at the time of the coronavirus outbreak 
in Poland and England 


The UK and Poland have been showcased in this book as examples 
proving that despite two very different education systems, the underly- 
ing rules of the functioning of schools and the general logic of school- 
ing remain intact. We intend to demonstrate that even though the 
Polish and British education systems vary significantly and reacted 
differently to the situation of the pandemic on both technical and 
organisational levels, the processes underlying their functioning dur- 
ing COVID-19 in relation to school culture were the same. This book 
provides a meta-perspective, explaining the reason why — irrespective 
of the education system — very little (or nothing) has changed in the 
functioning of schools after the natural experiment of the pandemic 
based on the patterns of school culture. 

Before discussing the different reactions of the British and Polish 
education systems to the pandemic, it is vital to briefly present them as 
they vary significantly on multiple levels, including their vertical and 
horizontal structure, as well as their main characteristics derived from 
different historical contexts. 
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Poland is considered a relatively homogenous country even though 
recently, due to the Russian aggression on Ukraine, there has been 
a significant influx of Ukrainian refugees, resulting in 140,000 
Ukrainian pupils joining Polish schools in 2022 (Gtos nauczycielski, 
2022). However, the issue of minority pupils in the Polish education 
system is not as stark as in the UK. Neither is the discourse of social 
class division, which, after the transformation of 1989 — when Poland 
became a democracy, had been uprooted from the public and aca- 
demic debate for at least two decades due to its associations with 
highly unpopular theory of Marxism in Poland at the time (Gdula, 
Sadura, 2012). 

In Poland, pupils begin their compulsory education at a slightly 
later stage (when they reach the age of six). They complete secondary 
school between the age of 18 and 20 depending on the type of school they 
choose (Kolanowska, 2020: 16). Their journey is split into two stages — 
primary stage (7-15 years old) and secondary stage (15—18 years old in 
the case of general secondary schools, 15-19 years old in the case of 
technical secondary schools and 15—20 years old in the case of sectoral 
vocational school — stages one and two). University courses take three 
to four years at undergraduate level, whereas postgraduate courses 
require another one and a half to two years of study. Completion of 
doctoral cycles takes three to four years (Kolanowska, 2020: 16). 

The British education system is elitist and highly stratified, defined 
by a strong divide between state and private (independent) schools. 
This, subsequently, enhances educational inequalities and social class 
division (Ball, 1993: 17), with BAME (Black, Asian, minority ethnic) 
pupils being at a higher risk of disadvantage and deprivation (Reay, 
2020). Diane Reay captured the phenomenon of class and its impact 
on British society in one of her well-known books “Miseducation. 
Inequality, education and the working class” conclude that 


The way class works in education shifts and changes over time, 
but what does not change are the gross inequalities that are gener- 
ated through its workings. 

(Reay, 2017: 8) 


When it comes to private schooling, Britain is famous for its high- 
profile public secondary schools, founded during late 19th century 
tradition, which are fee based and, therefore, not available to all the 
public even though “they call themselves public in a British sense” 
(Renton, 2017). Paradoxically, it is not Oxbridge universities (which, 
in principle, are accessible to everyone who meets their attainment 
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standards), but public secondary schools that predominantly embody 
social class affiliation of their members as they are available to only a 
few members of the “class driven, fractured” British society (Scambler, 
2020) and, hence, constitute class distinction in Britain (Sadura, 2017). 

In the UK, the compulsory period of schooling starts relatively early 
as it runs between the ages of 5—16, covering primary and secondary 
education. This process is split into four “Key Stages”: Key Stage 1 
(5-7 years old), Key Stage 2 (7-11 years old), Key Stage 3 (11-14 years 
old) and Key Stage 4 (14-16 years old), which ends with the GCSE 
exam. (https://www.brightworldguardianships.com/en/guardianship/ 
british-education-system/). If students choose to continue their educa- 
tional journey, when they are between the ages of 18 and 19 (Years 12 
and 13), they will be undertaking their preparatory years in sixth-form 
or in a college to complete their A-levels and, if they wish, begin their 
studies at university level (an undergraduate degree takes three years 
to complete, whereas a postgraduate degree usually takes one inten- 
sive year). A PhD research degree in Britain can take between two and 
seven years. 

Over the past few decades, the pedagogical theory adopted by the 
British education system has evolved from a teacher-centred approach 
towards a more pupil-oriented approach, where the transmission of 
knowledge has gradually been replaced by pupils’ active participation 
in the learning process (Tzuo et al., 2021: 558). In Poland, this signif- 
icant shift in educational practice has started to occur; however, the 
scale of innovative teaching methodology is nowhere near as substan- 
tial as it is in British schools. Conversely, the dominant pedagogy in 
Polish schools remains the so-called spoon-feeding approach (Dehler, 
Welsh, 2014), based on the traditional interpretation of teaching and 
learning, gravitating towards a teacher-led educational practice. 


Duration of school closures and pandemic measures in school 


The UK and Poland responded to the spread of the coronavirus by 
shutting down schools (including nurseries) at the same time — the UK 
made their first lockdown decision on 18 March 2020, and Poland did 
so on 19 March 2020. In effect, both countries implemented COVID-19 
measures on 20 March 2020. However, the way in which school clo- 
sures were organised differed as both education systems reacted to the 
pandemic in their own way. 

The pandemic timeline in the UK extends from 20 March 2020 to 
8 March 2021, marked by two school lockdowns. The first lasted from 
20 March to 22 July 2020 (even though the educational milestones 
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within UK’s home nations during the pandemic have been relatively 
similar, we focus mostly on the situation in England) (Cambridge 
Assessment, 2020a, 2020b, 2020c, 2020d). On Ist June, nurseries and 
preschools were reopened, and Years | and 6 pupils were allowed to go 
back to a school setting; however, at the end of June, the decision about 
distance education for Years | and 6 pupils was reintroduced due to 
rising concerns about the spread of the virus. Importantly, during this 
time, children of key workers and vulnerable pupils received face-to- 
face provision in schools (Cambridge Assessment, 2020a). As this lock- 
down marked the end of the 2019/2020 academic year, all exams were 
cancelled (Cambridge Assessment 2020b, 2020c). In the meantime, on 
14th October, a new three-tier system of Covid-19 restrictions started 
in England, which is the reason why, throughout the pandemic, there 
were school closures introduced locally (Cambridge Assessment, 2021). 

Schools in England reopened in September in order to reduce 
the potential risk of spreading the virus, most of them introduced 
so-called bubble systems in which students and staff members were 
only allowed to mix in with the same year group (Department for 
Education, 2021). Despite this precautionary measure, large groups 
of students, or sometimes even whole cohorts, had to self-isolate and 
effectively ended up learning from home despite schools remaining 
open (Coleman, 2021: 4). 

A couple of weeks later, on 31 October 2020, the second four- 
week lockdown was announced and came into force in England on 
5 November 2020, lasting until 2 December 2020 (https://www.institute- 
forgovernment.org.uk/sites/default/files/timeline-lockdown-web.pdf); 
however, schools, being the government’s main priority, remained 
open (learning during the pandemic, 2021, gov.uk). Following this 
lockdown, the tier system was reimplemented, and on 19th December, 
the additional fourth tier was introduced. 

Finally, the second national closure of schools started on 5 January 
2021 and ended on 8 March 2021, when Boris Johnson — the Prime 
Minister at the time — presented a document called “Roadmap out of 
the lockdown” to the public, listing all the necessary steps that Britain 
needed to take to get back on track once and for all (Manyukhina, 
Hamlyn, 2021: 2). During the final lockdown, critical workers’ chil- 
dren and vulnerable pupils were still receiving face-to-face provision 
in schools, while the rest of the students spent most of their second- 
term learning online (“distance learning”). In mid-March, when 
pupils went back to schools to receive in-person education, localised 
school closures were still in place due to local outbreaks of the virus 
(Coleman, 2021: 5). 
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In Poland, COVID-19 restrictions in schools lasted much longer — 
from 20 March 2020 to 20 February 2022. The Polish pandemic time- 
line appears to be quite complicated due to the differences in the extent 
and the time of the introduction of lockdown restrictions, depend- 
ing on the school stage that pupils were at. In the case of primary 
and secondary schools, as well as higher education institutions, the 
so-called first wave of the pandemic (resulting in the first lockdown) 
lasted from 20 March to 26 June 2020. The second pandemic wave hit 
on 17 October 2020 and was followed by new lockdown restrictions, 
introducing a sanitary regime with division into yellow and red zones. 
Schools within the yellow zone used hybrid learning at a second- 
ary and higher education level, whereas schools within the red zone 
offered students in secondary schools and higher education institu- 
tions access to distance education exclusively. Less than a week later, 
however, the whole country was declared a red zone, meaning that all 
schools started distance learning again. 

The second closure of schools lasted until 17 January 2021. From 
then on, KSI and lower KS2 pupils were allowed to come back to 
face-to-face learning, whereas others continued to work remotely. 
In March 2021, schools in certain districts were allowed to introduce 
hybrid learning as they turned from a red to a yellow zone; however, 
from 22 March until 11 April 2021, all students across primary and 
secondary schools had to go back to distance learning until 30 May 
2021, when it was decided that all pupils across all educational stages 
could return to face-to-face learning. 

Finally, the third closure of schools in Poland began on 20 December 
2021 and lasted until 20 February 2022 — apart from KSI and lower 
KS2 (up to Year 3) pupils, who were allowed to take part in face-to- 
face learning from 9 January 2022 onwards. 

In summary, there are a few significant differences in the way schools 
organised themselves in Poland and Britain. First of all, during school 
lockdowns in Poland, all pupils were expected to access distance edu- 
cation from home, with no exceptions for vulnerable students or key 
workers’ children, who — in the UK — received face-to-face education 
in school during both lockdowns. It is also clear that the British gov- 
ernment prioritised in-person education and aimed to bring pupils 
back to schools as soon as possible, which is the reason behind the 
introduction of the bubble system to minimise the rate of infections 
and enable children to participate in face-to-face classes. 

It is noticeable that Polish pupils, compared to their British peers, 
spent alot more time during the pandemic learning remotely. According 
to the OECD data base, in 2020, the differences of the number of days 
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when schools at all levels were closed are significant, if not stagger- 
ing. Primary schools in Poland were closed for 77 days compared to 
34 days in the UK. Moreover, the difference is even more significant 
when it comes to secondary schools, which were shut in Poland for 
110 days, compared to 44 days in Britain. Finally, the greatest contrast 
can be seen at the higher education level — Polish higher education 
institutions were closed for 179 days, which is over three times longer 
than the British ones, closed only for 59 days (OECD, The state of 
global education: 18 months into the pandemic). Poland turned out to 
be one of six OECD countries (amongst Austria, Canada, Lithuania, 
Germany and Mexico) which continued distance learning in higher 
education institutions until 20 May 2021 and further (OECD, 2021). 

Surprisingly, OECD and PISA general statistics regarding the situ- 
ation of distance education in Poland and the UK show that Poland, 
compared to the UK, is a country in which students are better equipped 
to access distance learning in terms of home space (95% of Polish 
students, compared to 88% of UK students, have a separate place to 
study) and access to a computer (99% vs 96%). The situation is parallel 
when it comes to students from families of low socio-economic sta- 
tus, where 94% of Polish pupils have a proper learning space at home, 
while only 84% of British pupils meet this criterion. In terms of access 
to a computer, both countries performed similarly, with 98% of Polish 
pupils vs 93% of British pupils of low socio-economic status having 
access to a technological device, enabling them to study remotely. 
However, it is vital to highlight that between 2009 and 2018, there 
was a Significant increase in the provision of computers to schools in 
OECD countries, with the most significant rise in the average number 
of computers per 15-year-old in the UK. In terms of internet access, 
the difference between Poland and the UK turns out to be very slight, 
with 99% of disadvantaged pupils in Poland having access to the inter- 
net, compared to 98% of pupils in the UK. 

However, when looking at slightly more specific issues and related 
statistics — such as the degree of digital adequacy of computers in 
schools, high-quality internet connections and access to appropriate 
computer software — UK school institutions, compared to Polish ones, 
are at a much higher level of sophistication both on average per pupil 
amongst pupils from affluent families, as well as those from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. Indeed, the data is as follows: in terms of digital 
adequacy of computers, the UK reported 69% of schools meeting this 
criterion, compared to 51% of schools in Poland. In terms of high- 
quality internet connections, UK schools have a significant advan- 
tage with 79%, compared to 60% of Polish schools. The differences in 
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access to appropriate software are even more significant (80% in the 
UK, 55% in Poland), showing a clear contrast in the degree of techno- 
logical advancement between the two countries. 

In the opinion of principals participating in the OECD survey, UK 
schools also outperform Polish schools in terms of ICT staff responsible 
for digital equipment, which is present in 70% of UK schools but only 
in 31% of Polish schools. The situation is similar with the use of effective 
platforms supporting remote education; their use in the UK reaches an 
average of 70% of schools, while in Poland, not even half as much — 37%. 

However, when it comes to preparing teachers in terms of their ped- 
agogical and digital competencies by ensuring that they participate in 
digital training, offering them sufficient time to prepare online classes 
and encouraging them to use technological devices during lessons, 
Polish schools lead the way in this respect. According to OECD data, 
Poland was amongst the five OECD countries where teachers were 
particularly encouraged to take part in digital competencies training 
to ensure high-quality distance education in 2021, as well as 2022. 


Synchronous and asynchronous models of distance education 


Initially, the most common way of delivering online lessons in Polish 
schools during the COVID-19 pandemic was based on a simple 
asynchronous approach with the use of email, chat and other com- 
munication platforms such as Topclass, all of which enabled teach- 
ers to provide their students with their learning activities. Moreover, 
teachers supplied pupils with paper-based activities they had created 
or retrieved from textbooks. Finally, they used digital educational 
materials from educational websites such as epodręczniki.pl or, sim- 
ply, asked students to access educational activities on TVP (Public 
Polish Television) (Sel, 2020). 

During the second wave of the pandemic, in autumn 2020, there was 
a noticeable transition (from 30% of teachers in March 2020 to 90% 
in October 2020) towards teaching “live lessons” online — so-called 
synchronous distance learning — with the use of MS Teams and Zoom, 
followed by higher expectations towards pupils (Całek, 2021). Finally, 
during the third COVID wave, from December 2021 onwards, the mix- 
ture of both synchronous and asynchronous approaches was imple- 
mented in the form of mixed distance education, providing students 
with a more balanced provision by trying to recreate school routines 
in a virtual setting (Całek, 2021). 

During the first stage of the pandemic, British schools were mainly 
using downloadable learning packs, links to learning materials posted 
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on school websites and learning platforms, as well as well-established 
digital learning applications and online materials. Later in the pan- 
demic, webinar-based lessons were introduced, as well as synchronous 
teaching in the form of “live lessons”. Needless to say, there was nota- 
ble disproportionality between private and state schools in delivering 
synchronous classes. According to the “Shock to the system” report, 
in private school settings, synchronous teaching was up and running 
on a regular basis, whereas in most state schools, live lessons were spo- 
radic due to a lack of access to technology and/or the internet connec- 
tion of some students, as well as due to the limited financial resources 
of state schools, followed by concerns about security and privacy 
issues online (Cambridge Report, 2020). Overall, from looking at the 
data collected by the Cambridge team, it is evident that at primary 
level, the majority of schools adopted the asynchronous model of dis- 
tance learning. In contrast, secondary schools focused more on the 
synchronous approach. With regard to private schools, they put more 
emphasis on collaboration, providing pupils with technology to help 
them support each other, and focused less (compared to state schools) 
on asynchronous learning (Cambridge Report, 2020: 37). 


Exams 


Poland and the UK took a completely different approach with regard 
to GCSE and A-level exams during the pandemic. In July 2020, the 
UK’s GCSE and A-level exams were cancelled as part of the excep- 
tional measures introduced for exam grading due to the coronavirus 
pandemic. In reality, this meant that pupils “received the higher of 
a centre assessment grade or calculated grade for GCSE, AS and A 
level” (GCSE, AS and A level: Autumn and November 2020 exam 
series, gov.uk). There were many concerns with regard to the algo- 
rithm and methodology used to generate the grades (Cambridge 
Report, 2020); however, the autumn series was introduced for those 
candidates who did not have a chance to receive their grades in sum- 
mer and for those who were disappointed and wanted the opportunity 
to improve it (GCSE, AS and A-level: Autumn and November 2020 
exam series, gov.uk). 

The following year, in January 2021, the government announced the 
cancellation of GCSE, AS and A-level exams that were due to take 
place in the summer of 2021 as it would be unfair towards students 
whose education had been disrupted by the coronavirus pandemic. 
Instead, the government proposed that teachers would be responsible 
for students” assessment and would allocate grades to pupils based on 
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their performance using Teacher Assessed Grades or TAGs (Research 
and analysis GCSE, AS and A-level summer report, 2021, gov.uk). 

Polish students, in turn, were asked to take their GCSE and A-level 
exams throughout the whole pandemic. In June 2020, Polish pupils sat 
their exams at both GCSE levels — known in Poland as the “eighth- 
grade exam” and A-level. The latter was required only in a written 
form, whereas the oral A-level exams were cancelled due to pandemic 
restrictions (Ministerstwo Edukacji i Nauki, 2020). The GCSE exams 
were delayed from April to June 2020, allowing students extra time to 
revise. The whole process was organised strictly and followed sanitary 
measures. In the following years (2021 and 2022), students were asked 
to take their exams in a similar form, with the exemption from the oral 
A-level exams — which were cancelled due to the virus. 

There were quite a few controversies and concerns in Poland, as well 
as in Britain, around the governments’ guidelines and recommenda- 
tions — including the end-of-year assessment during the COVID-19 
pandemic, which resulted in a decrease of public trust towards the 
government and its decisions (Cambridge Report, 2020: 33) (Catek, 
2021). 


Distance education during the global pandemic — 
Main issues and perspectives 


Teachers’ perspective 


Both Polish and British teachers struggled with digital fluency as well 
as a pedagogical skillset to teach online and integrate teaching with 
technology during the COVID-19 pandemic. In Poland, for example, 
85.4% of teachers had no experience with digital technology in teach- 
ing before the pandemic (Buchner et al., 2020). Consequently, the lack 
of teachers’ digital competencies had implications for the quality of 
provision and contributed to a more reactive rather than proactive 
response to the pandemic in schools — known in the UK as Remote 
Emergency Teaching (RET) (Cambridge Report, 2020), whereas, 
in Poland, as Remote Crisis Education (Romaniuk, Lukasiewicz- 
Wieleba, 2022). The pandemic has revealed the need for high-quality 
digital education and, subsequently, high-quality training for teachers 
(that they often lacked), including critical thinking in order to pro- 
vide a more interactive and effective online environment for pupils 
(Cambridge Report, 2020: 18). 

In Britain and Poland, teachers struggled with time-consuming prepa- 
ration, working longer than usual; assessment and monitoring pupils’ 
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progress turned out to be challenging. Polish and British teachers com- 
plained about slower pace of teaching online and difficulty hitting their 
teaching targets. Another important factor turned out to be the pupils’ 
unpreparedness for online learning due to the completely different 
nature of virtual classes requiring self-regulatory skills which they often 
had not yet developed. Teachers were reporting a lack of motivation 
and independence amongst pupils (Gustiani, 2020) apathy, boredom 
and loneliness (Cambridge Report, 2020: 16), all of which significantly 
impacted their performance during distance learning. In addition, one 
of the key determinants of pupils’ poor performance turned out to be 
the symptoms of the previously mentioned “digital divide”, such as a 
lack of equipment, poor internet connectivity, a lack of (or disruptive) 
[learning] space at home (Ptaszek et al., 2020; Reay, 2020). 

Despite these challenges, which had put educational practitioners 
in a “sink or swim” situation (Cambridge Report, 2021: 4), teachers 
in both countries quickly adapted to the new reality and developed 
their digital potential by supporting each other in an informal way. 
As Richard Holme described it, teachers’ solidarity and support for 
each other during the COVID-19 pandemic was an unprecedented 
phenomenon (Holmes, 2020). When it comes to teachers’ preferences 
of how to teach, the vast majority of British and Polish teachers prefer 
face-to-face teaching in the classroom (Cambridge Report, 2020), fol- 
lowed by blended teaching (the combination of face-to-face as well as 
distance education). Only a very small fraction of teachers opted for 
distance education as their preferred method of delivering the curric- 
ulum (Całek, 2021), which indicates that, in general, teachers perceive 
the distance education model as emergency education during a crisis 
rather than a chance for a long-term educational revolution. In effect, 
most teachers — as well as educational leaders — think of schooling in 
post-COVID times simply as “business as usual”, putting the experi- 
ence of distance education far behind, and with a deep sigh of relief. 


Pupils’ perspective 


Numerous reports and analyses about pupils’ educational attainment 
during COVID-19 in Poland and in the UK indicate a decrease in 
students’ progress across all educational phases compared to the pre- 
pandemic year. Furthermore, the widest learning gap was reported 
amongst pupils from lower socio-economic backgrounds compared 
to the rest (Department for Education 2021; GL Assessment, 2021; RS 
Assessment, 2021). Apart from the evidently lower attainment — under- 
pinned significantly by the digital divide amongst Polish and British 
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pupils — according to Polish and British surveys, there were two main 
reasons why pupils preferred face-to-face education compared to online 
education. First of all, they value education in a traditional school setting 
as it enables them to interact with their peers. Second, the physical pres- 
ence of a teacher gives them an opportunity to ask questions and receive 
regular feedback from teachers (Plebańska et al., 2020: 15; Manyukhina, 
Hamlyn, 2021: 4). Furthermore, pupils missed their school routines and 
found it hard to organise themselves at home (Stunza, 2020). 

With regard to the positives of distance learning, British pupils 
enjoyed the freedom of expression — particularly during online art 
classes — emphasising the unlimited time they had to create their work 
as opposed to the very regimented schedule in a traditional school 
setting (Manyukhina, Hamlyn, 2021: 4). Moreover, pupils from 
primary — as well as secondary schools — enjoyed working from home 
during distance education for logistical reasons (1.e., they did not have 
to wake up early in the morning to commute to school, and they felt 
more comfortable at home than in a classroom). Furthermore, they 
enjoyed the freedom and the time flexibility as they were able to decide 
when and what subject they wanted to learn at a particular moment in 
time. Finally, pupils felt less distracted at home and enjoyed the peace 
and quiet of working from home (here is where the digital divide, 
again, comes into play) (Sekścińska et al., 2020). 

Researchers from Cambridge, who ran a very insightful survey on 
educational stakeholders’ feeling of enjoyment from distance learning 
after the first wave of the pandemic in June/August 2020, found that 
the group that struggled the most during distance education were the 
youngest learners (from the “Early Years’ provision”) as well as pupils 
with special educational needs. The second group which found it hard 
to muddle their way through the pandemic were educational leaders, 
followed by secondary pupils and teachers, respectively. Interestingly, 
the stakeholders who found distance learning the least challenging of 
all school actors were pupils’ parents — yet still over 62% of them con- 
sidered distance learning challenging (Cambridge Report, 2020: 8). In 
the British context, it is important to state that private schools had 
a much higher percentage of stakeholders’ satisfaction from distance 
learning and, analogically, a lower percentage of dissatisfaction, com- 
pared to state schools (Cambridge Report, 2020: 8). 


Leaders’ perspective 


In the UK, the educational leaders found the, often confusing, mes- 
sages they were receiving from the British government with regard to 
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the pandemic restrictions, with very little notice, incredibly frustrat- 
ing. The ever-changing stream of policy advice (Cambridge Report, 
2020: 33) was often unclear as to what was just advice or guidance, and 
what was a statutory instruction that schools were obliged to follow. 
Government guidance became “an uncharted and rapidly shifting 
territory” (Beauchamp et al., 2021: 1), changing at times overnight, 
or even mysteriously disappearing from the Ministry of Education’s 
website (Cambridge Report, 2020: 33). In general, headteachers felt 
unsupported and confused and forced to make decisions based on 
incomplete information they were receiving from the government 
(Cambridge Report, 2020: 34). Therefore, rather than simply following 
the guidance, British headteachers had to first interpret, translate and, 
finally, implement it in their schools (Fotheringham et al., 2020: 1), 
which they found stressful and anxiety-breeding. On the one hand, 
educational leaders wanted to fulfil their duties to the best of their 
abilities with competence. On the other hand, they felt helpless and 
frustrated because they could not do so due to the government’s cha- 
otic performance on a communication and organisation level. 

In Poland, the situation was similar — there was a lot of criticism 
towards the Polish government with regard to the way the pandemic 
was tackled. Polish educational leaders, similarly to the British head- 
teachers, experienced a lot of uncertainty and confusion because of the 
disinformation they were facing during the COVID-19 pandemic. They 
were quite vocal about the fact that they needed clarity from the Polish 
government, as well as from the Sanitary and Epidemiological Station 
(known as Sanepid). The latter, together with headteachers, had the 
power to decide whether to close or to reopen a school, when the division 
of yellow and red zones had been introduced nationwide (Igielska, 2020). 

Headteachers reported that at the time of the pandemic, when 
schools adopted the distance education model, they did not find chief 
education officers’ advice or teacher training institutions particularly 
helpful since either the support they offered was not particularly rel- 
evant to schools’ needs, or the leaders did not see any benefits from 
asking for their help (Sekścińska et al., 2020: 227). In summary, the 
national headteachers’ survey confirmed a limited response from 
external institutions supporting schools such as school inspectorates, 
as well as pedagogical and psychological support organisations in the 
face of an abrupt, yet important, educational change such as distance 
education during the COVID-19 pandemic. In Polish leaders’ opin- 
ion, educational institutions in Poland found it challenging to react 
quickly and effectively in the crisis that the COVID-19 pandemic had 
proven to be (Sekścińska et al., 2020: 227). 
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Parents’ perspective 


Parents’ greatest worry regarding distance education during the coro- 
navirus pandemic was the risk of their children falling behind in their 
learning, defined otherwise as the so-called learning loss. Overall, 56% 
of British parents taking part in the COVID-19 Parent Ping survey 
confirmed that the latter was their most burning concern (Cambridge 
Report, 2020: 23). Their answers stemmed from their perception of 
distance learning being ineffective and that certain subjects that their 
children were particularly interested in could not be taught online. 
Therefore, parents who were financially stable and able to afford 
extra expenses for their children’s education during COVID-19 were 
spending money on additional resources such as books, subscriptions, 
accessing online educational apps and websites, as well as electronic 
devices. As Cullinane and Montacute report, most British parents 
spent less than £50 to support their children’s distance learning in the 
first week [of lockdown], whereas 14% of parents spent more than £100 
for this purpose — which demonstrates clear digital divides between 
families (Cullinane, Montacute, 2020: 1). In addition, 44% of pupils 
in middle-class families spent four hours (daily) learning from home. 
This was the case only for 33% of students from working-class fam- 
ilies. When it comes to the parents’ level of educational attainment, 
correlated with social status, children whose parents had an under- 
graduate or postgraduate degree were much more likely to spend more 
time learning per day due to their parents’ cultural capital, providing 
them with confidence and comfort (Cullinane, Montacute, 2020: 5). 

Despite all of these challenging factors, parents in Britain were 
generally satisfied with distance learning, with middle-class parents 
being slightly more positive compared to working-class parents (66% 
vs 56%, respectively). Analogically, parents of a higher economic sta- 
tus, whose children attended private schools, were likely to be satisfied 
with distance education than parents of children from state schools 
(Cullinane, Montacute, 2020: 1). 

In Poland, parental perception of distance education evolved over 
time. Initially, as Calek indicates, Polish parents treated distance edu- 
cation like a survival test that they needed to “wait out”. During this 
time, the responsibility for their children’s learning had been almost 
entirely shifted from school (which, at the very start of the pandemic, 
did not have the tools to provide quality distance education) to chil- 
dren’s homes, where they became teachers (Całek, 2021). In June 2020, 
Polish parents adopted a new strategy of waiting for the end of the 
school year and hoping that from September onwards, things will be 
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“back to normal”. This period was marked by difficulties with pupils’ 
assessment due to parents being often overly helpful, to the extent that 
teachers were not sure whose work they were marking — pupils’ or 
parents’ (Calek, 2021). 

From September to December 2020, parents were under more 
pressure due to the fact that teachers tended to focus on pushing the 
pupils as much as they could, performing the so-called testosis (neol- 
ogism from psychosis) by testing them more often than at the begin- 
ning of the pandemic, and regularly using “live sessions” based on 
the synchronous model of teaching (Catek, 2021: 4). This period was 
marked by a significant deterioration in mental health amongst pupils 
and their parents because of the online overload. 

From January 2021, the dynamics had changed, and teachers tried 
to take a bit more of a balanced approach towards distance learn- 
ing by introducing a “new normality”, which was based on traditional 
school routines, including following the same timetable as a “tradi- 
tional” school in a virtual setting and, thus, normalising the pandemic 
reality by transferring a pre-pandemic school to the online world. In 
June 2021, Grzegorz Catek created a survey and asked parents to sum- 
marise their experience of distance education in Poland. The three 
most common answers were failure, misunderstanding and mistake 
(Całek, 2021: 7). 


Issues 


Digital divide 


The digital divide, which manifested itself with double force during the 
COVID-19 pandemic, further widened gaps between the rich and the 
poor in British schools and British society. Not only does it exist on 
a micro-level between individuals in society, but it also reaches the 
structural level by dividing families as well as schools — which makes 
it a systemic issue. It has a triple dimension which exists in hardware, 
software and technological skills (Reay 2020: 316) on the macro-level 
of schools and the micro-level of families. The digital divide equa- 
tion involves three types of schools: independent schools, affluent state 
schools and state schools from the most disadvantaged areas (usually 
with the highest rates of the “free school meal” pupils). The differ- 
ences between them in terms of the access to facilities such as online 
platforms to receive pupils work are striking — 60% of private schools 
had such access, followed by 37% of affluent state schools, whereas 
only 23% of state schools from the most deprived areas utilised online 
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platforms to facilitate distance learning (Montacute, 2020: 1). Reports 
by SchoolDash and RSAssessment demonstrated that the young- 
est pupils from the most deprived areas suffered the most significant 
learning loss during the pandemic. Moreover, Pensiero and other 
researchers estimated that these pupils’ learning attainment dropped 
by 31% across all the subjects from March to September 2020 at pri- 
mary level and 28% at secondary level. In comparison, children from 
the most affluent areas lost 24% and 14% of their average attainment 
levels, respectively (Pensiero et al., 2020). Apropos secondary schools, 
the educational loss in reading at the beginning of autumn 2020 was 
1.8 months amongst all the pupils; however, regarding the poorest stu- 
dents, it increased to 2.2 months. The data is even more staggering 
when it comes to primary school pupils, whose learning losses were 
estimated at 1.7 months for reading and 3.7 months for mathematics. 
In contrast, amongst the most disadvantaged pupils, they turned out 
to be even greater, rising to 2.2 months and 4.5 months, respectively 
(Education Policy Institute, 2021). 

Research about the impact of COVID-19 on the functioning of 
English state schools, conducted by the Nuffield Foundation and 
National Foundation for Educational Research (NFER), concludes 
that the digital divide in England is a systemic rather than an individ- 
ual issue (see Lucas et al., 2020; Sharp et al., 2020). It turns out that 
disadvantaged pupils who attend more affluent schools engaged in 
distance education much more than pupils of the same background in 
schools of higher deprivation. In other words, the level of school dep- 
rivation has a more significant impact on pupils’ engagement in dis- 
tance education than their low socio-economic family background. 

In Poland, the phenomenon of the digital divide is equally over- 
whelming, even though the division between private and state school- 
ing is nowhere near as significant as it is in the UK. The most apparent 
digital inequalities lay not in the access to electronic devices, but in 
the access to fast broadband, in the quality of the equipment as well 
as the cultural capital of pupils’ parents — who, almost overnight, 
became their prime teachers during the pandemic (Długosz, 2022). 
According to a CenEA report, approximately 1.6 million pupils strug- 
gled to access distance learning due to those reasons. The data shows 
that 7.1% of students had issues with the internet connection, 17.3% 
lacked an appropriate, good-quality electronic device to take part in 
online classes due to having siblings with whom they needed to share 
the equipment. In addition, for 833,000 pupils, the lack of learning 
space at home was another challenge they had to face, which signifi- 
cantly impacted their educational performance during the pandemic 
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(Myck et al., 2020). It is important to stress that during school shut- 
downs in Poland, there was no in-person provision for the key workers’ 
children and vulnerable students as it took place in the UK. All Polish 
pupils had to stay at home, with no alternative other than distance 
education. This ultimately contributed to the growing attainment 
gap between pupils of high socio-economic status and those from low 
income, mostly working-class families. As the Batory Foundation 
reports, during school lockdowns in Poland, one of the common prac- 
tices amongst affluent families was hiring a tutor to support their chil- 
dren's education during distance learning, as well as spending time 
with their children and tackling online learning together. This was 
thanks to the flexibility they had due to their relatively high occupa- 
tional status compared to most parents who had to go to work physi- 
cally as they occupied lower ranked professions which, in most cases, 
did not require higher education qualifications (Frey, 2020). 

Another concerning “side effect” of school shutdowns in Poland 
and Britain, which appears to be an aftermath of the digital divide, is 
the phenomenon of “disappearing pupils” (Ślusarczyk, Świątkiewicz- 
Mośny, 2020: 33) who simply vanished from teachers’ sight during 
the pandemic and, in some cases, did not go back to school when 
lockdown restrictions were lifted. According to OFSTED reports, in 
October 2020, out of 121 inspections, a third of schools declared an 
increase in pupils’ unauthorised absence or change to home-schooling 
(Shock to the system, 2021). A Teacher Tapp survey revealed that most 
middle-class pupils returned to school after the first lockdown, whilst 
less than a third of their peers returned to schools in more disadvan- 
taged communities (Teacher Tapp, 2020). As Diane Reay noticed, this 
occurrence — even though unsurprising — is clearly against the neo- 
liberal discourse, in which school is placed on a pedestal for being 
an ultimate rescue and a sanctuary for the poor and is a place where 
they can find shelter and protection. In reality, pupils from low socio- 
economic backgrounds feel that they do not belong there, finding edu- 
cation “an uncomfortable space of judgement and labelling” (Reay, 
2020: 314), which explains the increase in their absence during the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

When it comes to online lessons, the disparities are even greater. 
According to Teacher Tapp, at primary level, 60% of private schools 
had virtual classes as opposed to 11% of state schools — which were 
able to provide their pupils with such classes. It gets even worse when 
we look at secondary schools. Overall, 85% of private schools ran 
online classes compared to only 5% of state schools. Without a doubt, 
this shocking 17-fold ratio unmasks the scale of the issue of the digital 
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divide in British education system during COVID-19 (Teacher Tapp 
2020). The situation in which the poorest suffer the most is due to such 
basic needs as internet connection. This is often available to them only 
via a phone screen and is often slow and limited as their homes are 
“overcrowded and underequipped” and they experience “high stress 
and little solace” (Reay, 2020). 


Assessment 


The COVID-19 pandemic revealed struggles of education systems 
around the globe with pupils’ assessment during distance teaching 
and learning, which resulted in a general rise in anxiety levels amongst 
all educational stakeholders: teachers, pupils and their parents. 

One of the most problematic aspects of marking pupils’ work turned 
out to be the element of (dis)trust, which made teachers question stu- 
dents about whether they had completed their work independently as, 
quite often, assignments and homework were delivered at a standard 
that educators had not seen before [from certain pupils]. A second chal- 
lenging factor that comes into play is the element of low verifiability of 
knowledge and skills due to the limited student-teacher interaction in 
an online setting. The reason behind this status quo is that the current 
assessment scheme is inclined towards testing and remains oblivious 
towards the possibilities that effective online learning based on inter- 
action and engagement brings to the educational table (Luckin, 2017). 

Moreover, the coronavirus outbreak accentuated the importance of 
pupils’ assessment as teachers’ strategies for behaviour management, 
proving that grades also served other purposes, including maintaining 
discipline in the classroom and ensuring that students behaved appro- 
priately. In the pandemic, both Polish and British teachers reported 
they felt helpless, as if they lost their “secret weapon” — assessment 
and grading, which they could use to control students and enforce 
expected behaviours (Mikiewicz et al., 2022). 

In addition, teachers found the process of online marking incredi- 
bly time-consuming because of the decompression of time (Castells, 
2000). This meant that, in the asynchronous model of teaching, they 
were receiving pupils’ work at different times of the day (including 
late evening hours), which meant that their work-life balance was con- 
stantly disrupted. This, in turn, resulted in rising levels of stress and 
anxiety amongst teachers due to work overload (Cambridge Report, 
2020; Sterna, 2020). 

Parents were most worried about the children’s potential learning 
losses (including their impact on the end-of-year assessment) and the 
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pupils’ well-being. The last two, like a causal pendulum, were highly 
interlinked. The main concern revolved around the effectiveness 
and fairness of the assessment methodology implemented by British 
schools to grade pupils’ performance during distance learning. 


Childcare as the most crucial function of schooling 


Surprisingly, the situation of the pandemic emphasised one of the most 
basic yet latent functions of school, which most of the school actors, 
parents in particular, were previously taking for granted — childcare. 
The coronavirus crisis revealed the importance of the fact that chil- 
dren, for most of their time during the day, are looked after by the 
institution of school. It provides them with a safe environment where 
they spend at least six hours each day during the week whilst their 
parents go to work (or work remotely from home). During the school 
shutdowns caused by the spread of the virus, it had become clear how 
crucial this basic function of schooling was. It enabled parents to leave 
their children in a safe place where, first of all - and most importantly — 
they were taken care of and, second of all, they were educated and 
acquiring knowledge and skills that enables them to enter a suitable 
profession in the future as young adults. Furthermore, “depositing” 
children to school turned out to be crucial for key workers such as 
NHS employees or service and transport sectors’ employees, who sim- 
ply would not be able to do their job had it not been for the childcaring 
function of school available to their kids during the pandemic (at least 
in some countries, including the UK). Israeli Kibbutz communities are 
a clear example of the importance of the childcaring function of school, 
which plays a central role in reproducing social order on a micro- and 
macro-level. Their children live in the so-called children’s houses along 
with their peers, seeing their parents only for a few hours each day 
whilst their carers go to work and provide for them (Rayman, 2014). 
This internal community organisation emphasises the importance of 
place — the “children’s house” (commonly known as a school) — for the 
reproduction of the social order to sustain coherence within this com- 
munity. When we look at schooling from a wider, global perspective, 
this is precisely the case. First and foremost, we need schools so that 
our children have somewhere safe to go while we, adults, go to work (or 
work from home). The educational function of schooling, even though 
crucial as a principle, comes second, as it gives way to its childcaring 
function due to its practical implications. Therefore, it would not be 
an overstatement to claim that the prime and most crucial function of 
schooling is childcare, not education itself. 
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Governments’ response in the situation of (the COVID-19) 
crisis vs public expectation 


Throughout the pandemic, there were visible clashes between individ- 
ual parents’ concerns and the governments’ inability to address them. 
Constant tension between society and the government demonstrated 
the public’s need for a strong presence of the state system, which was 
expected to make decisions and deal with the situation of crisis even 
though this very government — in a non-crisis situation — is often 
expected not to interfere, but to leave its citizens “to it” in the name of 
such democratic values as freedom and independence. 

In this context, the COVID-19 pandemic turned out to be a social 
experiment during which the public trust in governments’ (TIGs) 
decisions and experts’ advice gradually eroded amongst nations 
from all over the globe. Research analyses (conducted by Gozgor) 
on the level of TIG across various countries during the coronavirus 
outbreak led to a general conclusion that there is a negative cor- 
relation between people’s trust in the government and the govern- 
ment’s decisions about educational arrangements during the time of 
crisis. This negative correlation was analysed with two measures of 
trust as dependent variables, such as Truthfulness of Government 
Communication (TGC) and TIG, which were the main indicators of 
trust (Gozgor, 2022: 564). In summary, the research has shown that 
the higher the level of individuals’ education (and effectively, their 
income), the lower the level of trust in the government; however, the 
tendency of distrust towards the government during the pandemic 
was of a more general nature amongst individuals across countries 
worldwide. 

The key reasons behind it were the lack of clear communication to 
the public, limited transparency in decision-making, as well as weak 
(or non-existent) preparedness of critical sectors (such as education) 
to function during the pandemic (OECD, 2022: 3). The level of mis- 
and disinformation from the government in both the UK and Poland, 
with regard to pandemic restrictions and general guidance of how to 
navigate the situation of crisis, let Polish and British society (amongst 
many others) down. 

The OECD recommendations for governments and governing bod- 
ies worldwide are to implement effective crisis management, with an 
adequate response to the crisis and the preparedness for the recovery 
period. In order to foster public trust, communication with the public 
has to be based on targeted messaging of concrete groups clearly and 
coherently (OECD, 2022). 
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Despite this guidance, the question of whether or not governments 
around the world will ever be fully prepared to manage future crises 
still stands. 


Paradoxes 


Interestingly, there are certain paradoxes involved in discussing the 
phenomenon of distance learning; first of them concerns the EdTech 
industry in the UK. According to one of the Cambridge reports about 
the impact of COVID-19 on schools in Britain (Cambridge Report, 
2020), London is considered to be the largest centre of EdTech indus- 
try in Europe. In this context, one would imagine that British capital 
would become a European hub of distance education’s excellence, wide 
spreading the advanced use of technology across the British schools at 
the time of the pandemic. However, in reality, the latter were far from 
being technologically advanced or even digitally ready to take on a 
challenge of distance learning (Ferguson, Savage, 2020) — how could 
this be? The answer to this question provides to some extent another 
paradox, namely, the isolation of British education system from the 
technological advancement. 

Despite distance education’s long tradition, dating back to 18th cen- 
tury, which from 1994 became more popular in the UK, due to the 
successful performance of the Open University (the largest English 
university offering distance learning), remote education had not 
been integrated into the bloodstream of the British education system 
because of the latter’s “siloed structure” (Cambridge Report, 2020: 
18). Furthermore, the isolation of the British education system from 
the technological advancement manifested itself not only at the very 
beginning of the pandemic, during the first school closure beginning 
on 20 March 2020, but it also lasted till December 2020, over eight 
months into the pandemic, when most of the state British schools were 
still implementing the so-called RET (Cambridge Report, 2020). This 
approach involved copying and transferring teaching practices from 
the traditional school setting to the online setting, without adequate 
pedagogical methodology and tools, which would enable pupils to 
effectively engage with their learning (Cambridge Report, 2020). These 
ad hoc solutions were underpinned by the lack of digital infrastructure 
and delivery models, which indicates that Britain (just like the rest of 
the world) was not ready to successfully implement distance education 
half way through the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Another paradox worth discussing in the context of the poten- 
tial educational change during the coronavirus outbreak is the 
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contradictive rhetoric around it, portraying distance education as a 
chance and a crisis simultaneously. On the one hand, the Head of the 
Education Division at the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Andreas Schleicher, talks about “a great 
moment” (Anderson, 2020), during which: 


All the red tape that keeps things away is gone and people are 
looking for solutions that in the past they did not want to see. 
Students will take ownership over their learning, understanding 
more about how they learn, what they like and what support they 
need. 

(Anderson, 2020) 


On the other hand, the narrative about the pandemic and its impact 
on education systems around the world was saturated with derogatory 
terms such as educational emergency, educational crisis, disrupted 
learning and educational disruption (OECD, 2020a, 2020b, 2020c, 
2021). Even though Andreas Schleicher attempted to address these 
mixed messages, which — one could argue — sound rather oxymoronic 
by claiming that “real change takes place in deep crisis” and that 
“you will not stop the momentum that will build” (Anderson, 2020). 
However, in hindsight, the momentum had passed as we are currently 
entering the post-COVID era and the real change in our education 
systems has not happened. 


Conclusion 


The issues and experiences of educational stakeholders during the 
COVID-19 pandemic presented in this chapter provide the answer 
to the key question of why little (if nothing) has changed in school 
culture. The accounts of teachers, leaders, pupils and parents indicate 
that distance learning during school shutdowns was a temporary solu- 
tion that enabled them to survive the situation of crisis, not an alter- 
native that opened their minds to different, innovative, potentially 
better ways of teaching and learning, what has been implied by Zhao 
and Watterston (2021: 9). The educational experiment of enforced dis- 
tance learning was treated from the very start as an emergency rather 
than a chance to think and reimagine education. On 25 March 2020, 
Audrey Azoulay, UNESCO Director General, stated in her call for 
the creation of the Global Coalition for Education: “Never before have 
we witnessed educational disruption at this scale. Partnership is the 
only way forward. [Let’s] draw the lessons of this crisis for the future 
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of education” (UNESCO, 2020). It is striking that even though digi- 
tal technology has been gradually introduced in schools over the past 
three decades, due to its rapid growth in advancement, particularly 
in the last ten years, schools found themselves unprepared digitally 
on both a methodological and technical level to smoothly navigate 
distance education on a long-term basis [during the coronavirus out- 
break]. Instead, they plodded along, taking one day at a time and des- 
perately waiting for the online learning “nightmare” to end. The most 
concise summary of what happened with schooling during COVID-19 
is provided by a statement from the Cambridge Report: 


Nothing had prepared education systems to entirely reconsider 
a mostly universal education model based on attending school 
where learners and teachers work together in a classroom, with 
a weekly schedule carefully structured within an academic year, 
with high-stake exams taken by all at the same time, to be replaced 
in just a few months by entirely new models of education with digi- 
tal technologies at the centre of it all. 

(Cambridge Report, 2021: 3) 


This very reconsideration of our universal, in-classroom education 
model into a new one — with digital technologies being a crucial, not 
supplementary part of teaching and learning — would mean a school 
culture transformation. However, since education systems around the 
globe were not prepared to do so, school culture — at its core — remains 
intact. The reasons behind this status quo have, so far, been implic- 
itly discussed in our narrative by referring to three key elements of 
the education system. First, we have looked at the bureaucratic and 
administrative reactions of Polish and British education systems to 
the pandemic, which represent the institutional aspect of schooling. 
Second, we have examined various organisational adjustments of the 
education systems, such as the assessment and exam regimes, which 
signify the selective and allocative function of schooling. Finally, 
we demonstrated technical changes within education systems where 
in-person education in a highly routinised school environment was 
replaced by distance education in a home environment, free from 
timetables, systems and rituals. This change during distance learning 
unfolded the third aspect of schooling — socialisation. In other words, 
distance education during the COVID-19 pandemic was nothing else 
but a reflection of traditional (“normal”) school — a bureaucratic 
institution, subjected to the logic of assessment and grading, which 
apportions pupils on their career paths according to their educational 
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attainment. School actors, teachers and students were still parts of the 
pedagogical relationship (Znaniecki, 2001) and played a ritual game 
imposed by the hidden curriculum of school (Jackson, 1968). 

Therefore, socialisation, allocation and institutionalisation are the 
foundation of the education system as we know it and, at the same 
time, underpin the concept of schooled society discussed in the next 
chapter of the book, which offers in-depth theoretical analyses and 
explanations of these key aspects of schooling, referring to theoretical 
concepts of the sociology of education. 


2 School in its essence 


Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to analyse the education system through 
the prism of school arrangements and their sustainability in the face 
of a significant impulse of (potential) social change (such as the expe- 
rience of the COVID-19 pandemic). Before reflecting on specific pro- 
cesses involved in the education system’s resistance to change, we need 
to understand the core logic of how the system works. In this chapter, 
we will attempt such a reconstruction by recalling how education and 
school(ing) are integrated into the logic of the functioning of modern 
societies. 

In the first part of the chapter, we recall the origins of mass schooling 
as a response to the systemic demands of modernity. Subsequent anal- 
ysis must see the interrelation of the logic of schooling with the nature 
of the new social order which emerged in the 18th and 19th century. The 
development of the mass education system is associated with modern- 
isation, industrialisation and the origins of the nation-state, as well as 
with the development of the idea of individualistic subjectivity. The basic 
logic of the modern state and economy underlines the reason for mass 
schooling. Modern society is, indeed, a schooled society. We will pres- 
ent the main functions of the school system with its universal rules of the 
institutional organisation subordinated to serve the systemic needs — to 
prepare citizens, workers and active independent social actors. We will 
show that, despite different forms of school systems worldwide, the insti- 
tution of school operates in the same logic of modernity. 

Next, we attempt to reconstruct the basic rules of schooling from 
various sociological perspectives. As a result, we present different 
ways of analysing school education according to the classical theo- 
retical orientations in the sociology of education: functionalist, con- 
flict and interpretative. We conclude that the full recognition and 
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interpretation of the school system requires a comprehensive approach 
through the prism of its main features and functions: institutional 
character, socialisation and allocation. 

In the third part of Chapter 2, we propose a comprehensive 
model of analyses derived from the synthesis of different theoretical 
approaches. We demonstrate schooling as a sphere conditioned by sys- 
temic requirements, however, relatively autonomous according to the 
logic of operation of each particular school. It is necessary to use both 
a micro and macro perspective in order to capture the logic of school 
organisation, its universal character and persistence in time — even in 
the face of such dramatic events as the experience of distance educa- 
tion during the pandemic. In effect, we propose our analytical model, 
which enables the interpretation of the phenomenon of schooling and 
its resistance to change. 


Schooled society — The logic of schooling in modern society 


Origins of mass education 


Education is one of the basic elements of social life these days. The edu- 
cational expansion observed in the 20th and early 2lst centuries has 
established it as one of the key social institutions. Without a descrip- 
tion of the education system and its effects, it is impossible to imagine 
any meaningful theory explaining the functioning of modern societies 
today. Education is a focus of interest to almost every discipline of 
social sciences and humanities, economics or law — from pedagogy, 
psychology, economics, political science, law and social anthropology, 
to sociology. Understanding modern society requires looking at the 
processes taking place in an institution that encompasses the lives of 
all citizens of developed countries for at least 12 years of their biogra- 
phies or (for most of them) even longer. 

The processes of educational expansion today lead to the formation 
of the so-called schooled society, in which school performance and 
career are key activities in a person's life and determine their subse- 
quent life paths (see Baker, 2009a). Therefore, we observe the phenom- 
enon of educationalisation (i.e., the expansion of the forms of school 
life, especially training tools and procedures, into other spheres of life) 
(Schaub, 2010; Baker, 2011; Mikiewicz, 2016, Mikiewicz, 2021). Social 
problems begin to be discussed through the prism of education — in a 
sense, they become educational problems. Education and its function- 
ing is, on one hand, the culprit of the socio-political status quo. On the 
other hand, it is the hope for solving social problems. 
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The functioning of school education, which in the 20th century 
became an “obvious obviousness”, is a natural part of everyone’s 
biography. Everyone went to school at least for a short time (today, 
one will no longer find people who have not experienced “going to 
school”). School and school experiences are present in mass culture, 
where they are a reservoir of natural associations and recognition of 
life experiences for almost every individual, irrespective of the geo- 
graphical latitude in which they live. When we watch such productions 
as Dead Poets Society, Harry Potter, The Amazing World of Gumball 
or even Shrek, it is clear that they include references to associations 
with school culture, accentuating the obviousness of going to school, 
where one meets characters such as school actors (students, teachers, 
principals, etc.). In effect, one could rightly claim that the school expe- 
rience (the experience of attending a school institution) is the central 
biographical experience of modern individuals. 

For today’s members of Western societies, primary and secondary 
education is a natural part of the biography. Most people spend between 
9 and 12 years of compulsory education in school, with various training 
options depending on the shape of each country’s education system. 
Most countries have clear requirements for primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary curricula. It is recognised that schooling at each level contributes 
significantly to the formation of today’s workforce. This is a concern 
not only for nation-states, but also part of the policies of suprana- 
tional organisations such as the European Union and the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). According to 
Baker (2011), “Widespread education in a post-industrial society creates 
cultural ideas about new types of knowledge, new types of experts, new 
definitions of personal success and failure, a new workplace and con- 
ception of jobs, and new definitions of intelligence and human talent. 
At the same time, educational achievement and degree attainment have 
come to dominate social stratification and social mobility, supersed- 
ing and delegitimising forms of status attainment left over from the 
past. The global impact of formal education on post-industrial society 
has been so extensive that one could argue that mass education is the 
fundamental social revolution of modernity”. (Baker, 2011: 11). 

For further analysis, it is worth recalling the origins of mass educa- 
tion and its expansion, which dates back to the 17th century; however, 
it spread out in full force at the beginning of the 19th century. Thus, 
we see the coincidence of the emergence of the institution of mass 
school education with the processes of modernisation (i.e., the emer- 
gence of modern industrial society). This is associated with the signif- 
icant processes of modern rationalisation described by the precursors 
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of sociological thought — Max Weber, Karl Marx, Emile Durkheim. 
It is pointed out that the emergence of mass education is inextricably 
linked to, and is even the result of, religious, economic and political 
processes — as a result of which new principles and ideologies of par- 
ticipation of individuals in a complex social reality are formed, which 
takes on characteristics significantly different from the previous social 
formation (i.e., traditional society) (Boli, Ramirez, Meyer, 1985: 146). 
The concepts that need to be mentioned here are as follows: 


e  Industrialisation — the spread of industrial production methods, 
the increase in the percentage of people employed in industry, 
the standardisation of working hours, the clear division of labour 
and the accompanying increase in the heterogeneity of society. In 
short, industry becomes the main sphere of the economy; 

e Urbanisation — the process of development of urban settlements, 
often in connection with the location of industrial centres; the 
concentration of a large population in cities, increase in the over- 
all share of the urban population; the formation of a specific 
urban lifestyle; 

e Rationalisation — the subordination of the organisation of social, 
economic and political life to the principles of rational planning; 
belief in scientific progress and the possibility of developing scien- 
tific methods of organising social life; associated with this is the 
so-called disenchantment of the world — i.e., a shift from explana- 
tions of a magical-religious nature towards scientific explanations 
based on the methods of rapidly developing modern disciplines; 

e  Bureaucratisation — resulting from rationalisation, the process of 
the spread of organisations based on the model of bureaucracy, 
the expansion of the power of officials through the subordination 
of an increasing sphere of social life to legal regulations and pro- 
cedures; a specific type of social organisation with clear formal 
rules, an official hierarchy and formal terms of reference for per- 
sonnel at various levels; 

e Individualisation — the process of the consistent formation of a 
way of thinking about individuals as independent subjects related 
to others based on exchange and cooperation based on the social 
division of labour; this way of thinking replaces collectivism (i.e., 
seeing individuals as an integral part of certain communities; 
individuals become responsible for their actions — the concept 
of intra-control personality appears here, instead of tradition- 
control personality) (Riesmann, 1996; Collins, 2000, Szacka, 2003; 
Litak, 2005; Draus, Terlecki, 2006). 
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Of course, all of the processes indicated here are very complex and 
subject to extensive analyses conducted in social sciences. Here, we 
bring them up signally to outline the context for the emergence of the 
idea of the institution of mass education. The elements indicated above 
became the basis for developing a model of education to respond to 
social demand. Here is the emergence of a rational tool for a rational 
society, established for the systematic, purposeful and effective prepa- 
ration of community members. Theories of the emergence and expan- 
sion of mass education accentuate the need for the emergence of this 
mass institution — as mass as the family (after all, just as everyone has 
a family, so does everyone go to school) — which complements and 
sometimes replaces the family in socialisation tasks. 

The economy requires specialised workers, whereas the institutions 
of a rational bureaucratic state require administrative staff. The divi- 
sion of labour, however, becomes so complex that family upbring- 
ing is not enough anymore to prepare individuals for work. In other 
words, it is not sufficient for individuals to watch their family and 
neighbours to have an idea of what their future profession might be, 
or what potential roles they could enter in the labour market. These 
roles begin to differ significantly from those of previous generations, 
therefore families and older generations cease to be natural reservoirs 
of valuable knowledge. Technological advances are invalidating pre- 
vious wisdom. Increasingly rapid economic changes are tearing apart 
previous social ties and require new socialisation mechanisms. 

According to Floud and Halsey, industrialisation, by accelerating 
the degree of social change, weakens the relationship between sub- 
groups in the labour division system and, consequently, between indi- 
viduals and the broader social structure. Industrialisation imposes 
new burdens on educational institutions — the task of mass instruction, 
the promotion of scientific and technical development, professional 
recruitment and social selection. The economy becomes increasingly 
dominated by research institutions and those engaged in technologi- 
cal innovation, causing the differentiation of educational institutions 
and their functions. Mainly this becomes so because the educational 
system occupies a strategic place as a central determinant of socie- 
ty’s economic, political, social and cultural character (Floud, Halsey, 
1959: 290). 

This shows the location of the school education system as a central 
social subsystem in modern society, the framework of which solidified 
in the 20th century. The development of industrial technology trig- 
gered the need to prepare people to perform relevant jobs in factories. 
Mass production required mass education of trained workers. At the 
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same time, the development of state administration created a need 
for educated officials. A society adopting a class structure required a 
mechanism for filling social positions. With the development of tech- 
nology and the growth of information, the need for an increasingly 
elaborate method of knowledge transmission and appropriate selec- 
tion arises. Education is not only becoming an integral part of the 
social system, but it is also becoming an increasingly important factor 
in individual and social development. 

Modern society is becoming an “open society” in which the princi- 
ple of meritocracy prevails — no longer birth and ascribed status, but 
position achieved is the measure of a person’s value. As Kingsley Davis 
(1966) notes, in complex societies, ascribed status factors (gender, age, 
family of origin) become elements of the resources an individual uses 
when competing for achieved status. In such societies, unlike small 
and homogeneous ones, the need arises to establish an institution 
responsible for socialisation and selection. It is school — more broadly, 
the school career — that is one of the primary channels of mobility 
today. 

According to researchers of educational institutions (Meyer, 1977; 
Collins, 1979; Baker, 2011), education had almost no role in mobil- 
ity processes in the pre-industrial era. During the late feudal period, 
only a small proportion of elites were allocated based on university 
degrees. Even at the beginning of the industrial era, allocation in 
the social structure was based on such factors as the family of ori- 
gin, position in the social structure, inheritance of status, marriage, 
age, gender, religious charisma, training in a guild, patronage, caste 
or land ownership. The situation began to change radically in the 
mid-19th century. As researchers show: “Whereas the class position 
of most Americans in 1840 was almost entirely a function of their 
ownership of property, a century later educational credentials had 
become the primary and proximate determinant of class position for 
most people by virtue of the capacity of educational credentials to 
regulate access to the occupational structure” (Hogan, 1996, after 
Baker, 2011: 17). 

The cultural heritage and stock of technological knowledge are 
too rich and important to leave socialisation to primary groups. The 
institution of organised mass education becomes the second agenda 
of socialisation, alongside family. The establishment of this type of 
belief — a value system or ideology — is the basis for the functioning of 
mass education. 

Treating the education system as a rationally planned modern 
social institution, Boli, Ramirez and Meyer distinguished three basic 
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institutional features that have conditioned the emergence and expan- 
sion of all modern educational systems: 


1 


2 


mass education is institutionally shaped to be universal, standard- 
ised and rationalised; 

mass education is institutionalised to a very high degree at a very 
high level of social organisation. Mass education was not estab- 
lished as a tool for solving particular local problems or group 
conflicts but as a general system expressing principles of broad 
validity; 

mass education was institutionally established to carry out the 
socialisation of individuals as central social units. 


These constitutive features of education grow out of functional and 
symbolic needs, underpinned by the dialectical arrangement of com- 
munity and individual: 


Mass education is produced by the social construction of the 
main institutions of the rationalised, universalistic worldview 
that developed in the modern period — the citizen-based nation 
and state, the new religious outlook, and the economic system 
rooted in individual action [...]. Mass education arose primarily 
as a means of transforming individuals into members of these new 
institutional frames that emerged in Europe after the Middle Ages. 
The nature of society was redefined; society became a rational, 
purposive project devoted to achieving the new secular ends of 
progress and human equality. The project was defined in the new 
institutional frames to include individual members of society as 
essential components — loci of sovereignty and loyalty, production 
and consumption, faith and obedience. Thus, the individual must 
be made rational, purposive, and empowered to act with auton- 
omy and competence in the new universalistic system [...]. 

(Boli, Ramirez, Meyer: 156-157) 


Boli, Ramirez and Meyer expand their thought on the production of 
mass education by providing further explanations: 


In the emerging society built around individual membership, 
theories of socialisation developed and became central. In the 
new view, the unformed, the parochial, or even the morally defec- 
tive child could be moulded in desired ways if its environmental 
experiences were controlled rationally and purposedly. Such 
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deliberate socialisation was necessary because all of the virtu- 
ous goals of society were increasingly seen as attainable only 
to the extent that individual members of society embodied the 
corresponding personal virtues. Because society was held to be 
essentially a collection of individuals, the success or failure of its 
effort to realise progress and justice was dependent on the nature 
of the socialisation experiences encountered by the individual. 
Such a view — that mass education is part of the effort to con- 
struct a universalistic and rationalised society, incorporating 
individuals and their actions — fits well with the distinctive fea- 
tures of mass education we have noted above. Mass education is 
too all-encompassing and homogeneous to be explained by the 
division of labour. It is too highly institutionalised in political 
and religious collectivities of too broad a purview to be seen as a 
simple reflection of local interest relations. Finally, it focuses too 
much on the individual as chooser and actor to be conceived as 
a simple instrument of passivity and labour control in a differen- 
tiated society. 

(Boli, Ramirez, Meyer: 156-157)! 


Such thinking about the social determinants of the emergence and 
development of mass education corresponds with the diagnosis of 
Emile Durkheim (1956), who pointed out key aspects of modernisation: 


the deepening differentiation of institutions; 

the specialisation of their activities; 

the autonomisation of their fields of activity; 

the interdependence of activities carried out by different institu- 
tions in different fields. 


ada 


Educational institutions, built according to the principles of rational 
organisation of social life based on the mechanisms of bureaucratic 
control, become responsible for preparing members of complex soci- 
eties based on “organic solidarity” — resulting from sharing common 
values as opposed to “mechanical solidarity” resulting from assign- 
ment to a particular group. The idea of the individual ceases to be 
strictly tied to a specific social base and becomes abstract and uni- 
versal. The era of the cult of individual independence and subjectivity 
begins. Thus, a task arises for the institutions of socialisation to shape 
the independent individuals so that they will nevertheless be able 
and willing to co-create the social whole (Moore, 2008). Henceforth, 
the constant ambivalence between creating conditions for individual 
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development and fitting into social structures and needs will be the 
primary factor of tension and the basis for ideological disputes over 
educational solutions. 

The development of mass education is, thus, seen here as the result 
of efforts to create a new, rational individual who, however, individual- 
ised, occupying a position in a differentiated and networked system of 
social roles and positions, is the bearer of a universalist ethic and the 
adherent of a common core of values that allow for the preservation 
of social cohesion despite differentiation. In doing so, Boli, Ramirez 
and Meyer point to two models of education for the construction of 
the individual: 


Model 1: Creation of community members 

Education emerges as part of an effort to create properly 
socialised individuals of a rational society who have the capacity 
and disposition as workers, innovators, consumers, organisers 
and committed members of a political community. Setting pro- 
gress and equality as its goal, this model of education presents it 
as a process of mass mobilisation that unites individuals into a 
universal “civic culture”. Education generates social movements 
or the readiness to participate in civil society. Educational solu- 
tions are decentralised, so they may differ slightly in different 
regions of the country but are essentially similar as a result of the 
unifying nature of civic culture, permeating the thinking of indi- 
viduals and influencing the way they organise social institutions 

Model 2: Creation of members of the nation-state 

In this model, education becomes a way to create citizens of 
the state. It shapes loyalty to the state and acceptance of the obli- 
gation to vote, go to war, pay taxes, etc. It also equips citizens 
with the skills and worldview required to contribute produc- 
tively to national success. The state promotes mass education to 
transform individuals into members of the national community 
and fosters a unified system to build commitment to a common 
set of goals, symbols and assumptions about appropriate con- 
duct in the social arena. 


Therefore, on one hand, the progressive differentiation and complex- 
ity of social systems and, on the other, ethical universalisation and 
individualisation as a requirement for the effectiveness of the modern 
social system (whether in community form or in nation-state form) 
have become the driving force behind the spread of mass education 
around the world. At the same time, it explains the differences in how 
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education systems are organized in different countries — whether they 
are more civically oriented or state-oriented.* 

The machinery of educational institutions has become a perma- 
nent part of the organisation of societies in all so-called developed 
countries. It has also consistently covered an increasingly long period 
of individuals’ lives. All over the world, young people are spending 
more and more time in school. This process is referred to as the 
expansion of education. Over the course of the 20th century, educa- 
tion became a major social institution. What mechanisms are driving 
its expansion? 

Several parallel factors are pointed out when looking for the mech- 
anisms responsible for educational expansion, not always concurrent 
in their logic. First of all, the links between education and the econ- 
omy are pointed out. It is believed that the expansion of education is 
linked to the needs of the labour market, where technological progress 
is causing a transition from an industrial society to a knowledge-based 
economy (Toffler, 1986; Nyhan, 2002). Such economic thinking about 
education was supported by Gary Becker’s (1964) human capital the- 
ory, which was developed in the 1960s and 1970s. Educational invest- 
ment became part of the strategic development of societies’ wealth, 
and neoliberal nomenclature and ideology took over the sphere of dis- 
course about schooling and its importance in society. It can be sum- 
marised in the laconic statement that the higher the education citizens 
have, the more productive society is. 

The second mechanism stimulating the development of education 
at successive levels — ideologically perhaps opposed to the neoliberal 
impulse — was the idea of democratising access to education for all 
social strata and groups. Educational expansion was supposed to 
be a way to reduce inequality and “meritocratise” social allocation 
processes. In other words, it was not social background but the skills 
imparted and tested at school that were the basis for recruitment to 
particular positions in the social structure. 

Education at increasingly higher levels was also seen as a tool for 
creating a civil society or, in other words, political mobilisation. Ralph 
Dahrendorf considered education to be a necessary condition and a 
guarantee of democracy and a mature society (see Hadjar, Becker, 
2009). Forming civic attitudes and exercising the competence of full 
and legitimate participation in a democratic society is one of the basic 
tasks for schools. 

The constant intermingling of these three elements leads to the 
fact that the institution of mass education as we know it today is sub- 
ject to fluctuations due to the tension between its various functions. 
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At the same time, these different functions lie at the heart of liberal 
democracy. As David Labaree (2012) suggests, educational policy 
attempts to reconcile the three main goals of the educational system’s 
operation: 


1 democratic equality, which makes education “produce” subjective 
citizens; 

2 social efficiency, which tells education to prepare productive 
workers; 

3 social mobility, which sees education as a way to maintain or 
improve one’s social position. 


Education thus “serves three masters”, so to speak, or fulfils the needs 
of the three sides of social life. The first dimension of education, 
according to Labaree, corresponds to the political dimension of the 
functioning of societies and is to act on the efficiency needs of the state 
system. The second dimension outlined above is the operation of edu- 
cation in response to the needs of employers and taxpayers, who want 
education to prepare economic actors. The third dimension represents 
the needs and expectations of consumers of education — families and 
future workers, who regard education as a tool for acquiring the nec- 
essary resources and symbols that will allow them to obtain the great- 
est possible profits in the future. 

As a result, education is seen as both a public and an individual 
(private) good, securing the interests of the collective and individuals. 
Education as a public good is a tool for investment in the education of 
citizens and the quality of the workforce. On the other hand, educa- 
tion as a tool of social mobility is an individual good that benefits only 
those with certain diplomas — very important currency in the labour 
market today. As a result, education in a liberal democratic society 
falls into contradictions. 


[...] it is expected to simultaneously serve politics and the market, 
promote equality and inequality, construct itself and, as a pub- 
lic and private good at the same time, serve the interests of the 
general public and individuals. From a political perspective, its 
structure should be flat, the curriculum universal, access open; 
economically, its structure should be hierarchical, the curriculum 
divided into different paths, and access linked to effort. From the 
perspective of democratic equality and social efficiency, its pur- 
pose is to socialise and provide knowledge that is useful to citizens 
and workers; from the perspective of social mobility, its purpose 
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is to select and provide credentials that allow access to good jobs, 
regardless of what one has learned along the way. 
(Labaree, 2012: 17) 


In effect, education is exposed to constant criticism. This is because it 
is expected to realise all three aspects, to serve the three parties, yet it 
is impossible to reconcile the expectations of these three stakeholders. 
As Labaree writes: 


(...) when we put our liberal-democratic goals before education, 
we want it to take them all seriously, but we don't want to push 
any of them too far, because doing so would end up jeopardising 
the achievement of other, equally valued goals. We expect educa- 
tion to promote social equality, but we want it to do so in a way 
that does not threaten individual freedom or private interests. We 
ask it to promote individual opportunity, but we want it to do 
so in a way that doesn’t compromise social integrity or economic 
efficiency. As a result, the educational system fails miserably in 
achieving any of its primordial goals. 

(Labaree, 2012: 17) 


This basis of modern education is probably why mass education has 
been criticised since its inception. For this reason, it is constantly sub- 
ject to reform and change to establish a system that will finally meet 
public expectations. This, in turn, pushes its development and makes 
it an increasingly important piece of the social puzzle. 


Different forms, one logic 


Mass education systems were formed based on a similar logic of mod- 
ernisation related to the rationalisation and individualisation indi- 
cated earlier. However, it would be a misconception that education 
systems are the same in all countries. On the contrary, if we look at 
how educational institutions are organised around the world, we will 
notice a multiplicity of formal solutions and an even greater diversity 
in educational content. The very presentation of the functioning of 
systems in different countries is an arduous and exciting task simulta- 
neously because it shows the very different backgrounds of the func- 
tioning of education in specific social systems. 

Yet, educational systems around the world are subject to the same 
logic. We can consider this as an effect of universalism and institu- 
tional convergence. This is also due to the conditions of the emergence 
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of mass education outlined above — in all modern societies, the edu- 
cational mechanism is based on the same logic of creating “socialised 
individuals”. Although these systems vary in terms of detailed organ- 
isational arrangements, the basis is the division into three phases in 
the educational cycle — elementary (primary education), secondary, 
tertiary and higher education. To this, we should add the stage of pre- 
school preparation — preschool, kindergartens and, on the other hand, 
the increasingly growing segment of doctoral studies. 

Anexpression of the uniformity of educational logic worldwide is the 
process of monitoring the functioning of education systems and their 
effects worldwide by international organisations such as the OECD. 
When comparing systems and their effects, one must assume the sym- 
metry of structures and processes. Moreover, the very fact of inter- 
national monitoring produces persuasive language that stimulates 
institutional convergence. An example and, at the same time, expres- 
sion of this uniformity is the International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) classification adopted to enable comparability of 
systems. 

Observation of the various systemic solutions related to education 
around the world shows two seemingly contradictory issues. First, we 
see a very wide variety of structural solutions in the field of education. 
In fact, no two education systems in the world are the same. There are 
as many systems as there are states and, even more so, because federal- 
ist states allow different systems to be organised in each member of the 
federation — the Lander in Germany, the Cantons in Switzerland, the 
States in Canada and the US. So, a great deal of diversity and unique- 
ness of individual educational systems is apparent. On the other hand, 
however, we see similar components in all systems from pre-school 
education to higher education: 


1 inall systems, there are elements of examination and certification 
of knowledge; 

2 inallsystems, there is rationalisation and uniformity of education 
and, more broadly, of socialisation — treating school as the pri- 
mary channel of intra-generational mobility; 

3 in all countries, the sphere of education is subject to control and 
is seen as one of the key elements determining the economic effi- 
ciency of the economy. 


The fact that institutions such as the World Bank or the OECD pre- 
pare tools for monitoring and evaluating the effectiveness of education 
systems in different countries stimulates this process of unification of 
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organisational solutions. Annual reports by Education at Glance or sur- 
veys such as PISA — Programme for International Student Assessment, 
PIRLS — Progress in International Reading Literacy Study, TIMMS — 
Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study and TALIS — 
Teaching and Learning International Survey contribute to spreading 
the belief that education worldwide is governed by the same laws and 
can be described according to the same categories. This, in turn, 
impacts national governments, which see such comparisons as a good 
way to determine the effectiveness (quality) of their systemic solutions 
in the field of education. A kind of ranking of systems is being built — 
in each country, educational stakeholders get excited about the results 
of such surveys, either rejoicing at rising in the rankings or distressed 
at falling or being in low positions. So-called PISA shock is a driving 
element in education policy in Germany, Belgium, the US, Australia 
and other countries. Countries that are high in the ranking are ana- 
lysed in search of reasons for their good performance and become a 
source of solutions adapted in other systems. This leads to further uni- 
fication of systems, if not in terms of formal organisational structures, 
then in terms of the logic of operation. 

The mechanisms indicated here show school education as an integral 
part of modern society and a subject of concern for individual actors 
(parents and students), governments and transnational systems. This 
is an important determinant of the logic of school institutions and one 
of the key reasons for their institutional rigidity (in the organisational 
and curricular layers). If a certain pattern of institutional arrange- 
ments is formed in a given social system, fulfilling the condition of 
establishing an unstable consensus between the three dimensions 
of social expectations (political, economic, individual), then we will 
observe a tendency for these arrangements to persist and any change 
in this arrangement will give rise to resistance from any of the parties. 


Institutionalisation, socialisation and allocation — 
Mechanisms of schooling from sociological perspectives 


In a more limited sense, the word education is applied to learning pro- 
cesses carried out at specific times, in specific places outside the family 
home, for a specific period of time, by people specially prepared or 
trained for these purposes (Dreeben, 1968: 2). 

This classic sentence expresses the essence of how educational insti- 
tutions function in the modern world. It also points out all the key ele- 
ments that came under pressure during the COVID-19 crisis and that 
potentially could have changed under this pressure. In this part of the 
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chapter, we will outline a general analytical model that will allow us to 
discuss the phenomenon of change (lack of change) in education more 
formally. We need to reconstruct the basic mechanisms that govern 
the functioning of this multidimensional social phenomenon: school 
education. To do this, we need to synthetically recall the basic dimen- 
sions of the analysis of school education carried out in sociology. This 
is difficult because, within the sociological discourse on education, 
there is a mix of micro-sociological analysis (referring to the language 
of interaction, role, identity) and macro-sociological analysis (refer- 
ring to such concepts as system, structure, stratification, etc.). Both 
of these perspectives should be present in discussing the potential for 
cultural change in school education. 

When trying to define the area of the sociology of education, vari- 
ous classifications are used. According to a classical proposal of Ivan 
Reid (1978), there is a division into: 


e the educational sociology — using sociological knowledge to solve 
problems in and with education; raising the issue of education as 
a social problem and attempting practical solutions; 

e the sociology of education — sociology here raises questions about 
the role, functions and operation of education in the broader 
social system. Here, sociology of education is taken as a sub-dis- 
cipline of general sociology, like sociology of the family or sociol- 
ogy of the state; 

e the sociology of school — the application of various theoretical 
approaches to depict and understand the daily work of schools. 


Reid also states that there are two main theoretical approaches to edu- 
cational analysis: 


e structural, which focuses on the functioning of education from a 
macro-social perspective, as part of a specific social whole; 

e interpretative, which uses an interactional, phenomenological and 
ethnomethodological perspective to analyse educational institu- 
tions and the social worlds that are created in and around them. 


Walter Feinberg and Jonas Soltis (2000) present a sociology of educa- 
tion organising the narrative around three theoretical traditions: 


e  astructural-functional approach emphasising the action of the 
school to maintain social order, viewing educational institutions 
as one of the primary institutions for ensuring social solidarity; 
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e a conflict approach emphasising the contradictions that exist 
between different social groups, classes and strata, pointing to 
education as a tool of struggle for interests and an instrument for 
imposing the domination of one group over others; 

* an interpretative approach accentuating the processes of creating 
specific meanings in the school space and presenting the specific 
worlds of individual schools. 


A similar ordering strategy can be found in another item proposed 
by Roland Meighan (1993) and in the same vein is maintained the 
classification of Albert H. Halsey and Jerome Karabel (1977), who 
point to the functional approach, the conflict approach and the 
so-called new sociology of education, which attempts to combine 
the basic findings of the previous two perspectives and supplement 
them with elements of the interpretative approach and the sociology 
of knowledge. 

Classifications that begin with an overview of the social fields 
of education’s impacts run from a slightly different direction. For 
example, Aaron Pallas (2000), looking at the impact of education on 
the lives of individuals, points to three types of explanations for this 
impact: 


1 The first, called the socialisation theory, indicates that schooling 
transforms individuals’ characteristics by providing them with 
knowledge. By preparing the individual to function in the world of 
work, institutions and relations of the social world, school shapes 
their knowledge and ways of using knowledge; 

2 According to the second approach, the so-called allocative 
approach, educational achievement is a reward that allows indi- 
viduals to access desirable positions that further bring certain 
tangible and intangible benefits. Educational institutions select 
individuals for these positions based on their achievements and 
abilities; 

3 The third approach emphasises the influence of schools on indi- 
viduals through the institutional authority of education, which 
affects the social structure. According to this approach, educa- 
tion affects society not by changing the quality of individuals or 
allocating those individuals in the structure, but by transform- 
ing the very structure of social institutions — in other words, 
by having society organise itself in such a way that it allows 
socialisation and allocation based on educational structures and 
processes. 
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The field of sociology of education is similarly characterised by Scott 
Davies and Neil Guppy (2010), who emphasise the division into three 
analytical traditions: 


1 education as a tool of socialisation — analyses focus on the pro- 
cesses of shaping knowledge, competencies, attitudes and values 
of educational participants; 

2 education as a tool of selection — analyses focus on looking at the 
opportunities provided by education for individuals and the social 
inequalities that manifest themselves within it; 

3 education as a tool for social organisation and legitimisation 
of knowledge — an approach that analyses education as a kind 
of institutional creation that influences other institutions in 
society. 


These authors point out that within each analytical tradition, we 
are dealing with different theoretical approaches. Thus, when ana- 
lysing the socialising impact of education, we are dealing with such 
approaches as: 


e structural functionalism, which focuses on analysing the educa- 
tion system’s formation of the values and attitudes necessary to 
maintain the balance of the social system; 

e neo-Marxism, which analyses the hidden agenda of school 
influence as oppressive and imposing attitudes and values on 
individuals in the name of preserving the dominance of certain 
interest groups; 

e an ascriptive approach, where education is seen as a tool for 
shaping racial and gender identities; 

e reflexive modernisation (or new individualism), where education 
is viewed as an element that is the result of the formation of a new 
individualism associated with the super-reflexivity of late moder- 
nity, on one hand, and as a tool for dealing with insecurity in a 
risk society, on the other. 


On the other hand, within the approach dealing with the selection or 
allocative aspects of the functioning of education, we have: 


e functional stratification theory, where the mechanisms of a 
meritocratic society are analysed; 

e neo-Marxism, where the analysis deals with the mechanisms 
limiting vertical mobility through education; 
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e the analysis of the determinants of educational success, where 
analysts focus on the variation in the forms of capital available to 
individuals, primarily in the unequal initial conditions of compe- 
tition for educational outcomes; 

e an ascriptive approach, where the analysis looks at the social 
division of labour conditioned by race and gender factors. 


Finally, within the analysis of education as an institution that organ- 
ises the social order and legitimises knowledge, we encounter the 
following thematic bundles: 


e human capital theory, treating education as an investment in com- 
petencies for the economy and raising an individual’s chances in 
the labour market; 

e  credentialism, viewing education as the acquisition of status 
symbols and passes to certain social positions; 

e neo-institutionalism, noting that the spread of similar institu- 
tional arrangements for education around the world leads to 
the formation of similar values and social structures — a kind of 
globalisation through education. 


Summarising these different ways of organising the research field of 
the sociology of education, we can say that the different approaches 
illuminate three basic issues from a different angle: 


1 schools and educational systems are peculiar institutions formed 
under specific social conditions and influencing their social 
environment; 

2 these institutions have the task of socialising individuals (i.e., 
forming their attitudes and values in relation to the features of the 
social structure); 

3 these institutions organise, in a certain way, the biographies of 
individuals by conditioning their allocation in the social structure. 


The three dominant theoretical orientations (or paradigms) in 
sociology — the structural-functional, conflict and interpretative 
approaches — illuminate a different aspect of each of these issues. For 
this exact reason, a typology of research problems and interpretative 
perspectives within the sociology of education has been presented in 
Table 2.1. 

The above table can be read “line by line”, indicating how the fol- 
lowing topics/problems are discussed in each theoretical approach. 
We would then analyse how schools as institutions are talked about 
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Table 2.1 Typology of research problems and interpretive perspectives 


within the sociology of education 


Theoretical approach 


Theme Functional Conflict Interpretative 
Institution Education as an The way education School as a social 
institution that and educational world — a specific 
grows out of the content are arrangement of 
logic of modern organised reflects relationships and 
society and the prevailing meanings, which is 
determines, in social order and built based on the 
turn, the way serves to maintain meeting of people 
society is it in a particular 
organised institutional space 
Socialisation Education as a tool Education asa tool Schools as reference 
for shaping for creating “false groups, places of 
attitudes and consciousness” and acquisition of 
values for social instilling values social roles and 
sustainability and norms that identity 
legitimise existing 
social inequalities 
Allocation Education asa tool Education as a Schools as places to 


build identities 
related to the 
envisaged career, 
social labelling and 
stimulation of 
aspirations 


mechanism that 
limits opportunities 
for social 
advancement for 
individuals from 
lower social strata 


for building a 
meritocratic 
society, a space for 
choices and 
rational planning 
by individuals 


Source: (Mikiewicz, 2017: 12, see also Mikiewicz 2016). 


in the functional, conflict and interpretive approaches. Similarly, 
one can present how these orientations see socialisation and, finally, 
allocation. One can also read this table “column-by-column” and, thus, 
characterise each theoretical orientation by stating how each of them 
deals with institutions, socialisation and allocation in and through 
school. Finally, one can try to talk about each field from this matrix as 
a separate set of problems addressed by individual researchers posing 
specific research questions. Each of these fields constitutes a specific 
area of questions and a repertoire of research approaches. 

The most common approach to presenting the analytical field 
of the sociology of education is to show the specifics of theoretical 
approaches. This follows the logic of reading the above table *by 
columns”. An extensive discussion of these approaches exceeds the 
framework of this text. However, it is worth summarising the essence 
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of these three approaches very synthetically to then focus on the prob- 
lem analysis (i.e., “reading the table by rows”). This is a procedure 
that, in our opinion, makes it possible to begin work on a synthesis- 
ing analytical model of the sociology of education in regard to under- 
standing school organisation (cultures of schooling). 

The basic features of the structural-functional approach can be 
summarised by pointing out that schools are a tool for stimulating 
socialisation — they are supposed to shape the moral community and 
prepare individuals to function in society. This was the primary task 
of formal education at the time of its inception, when the foundations 
of national society in the modern formula were being formed, and 
complex trans-local communities were replacing the logic of local 
communities. This logic of the school is the basis for interpreting its 
activities to this day despite the changed conditions of social organi- 
sation. The question addressed here is how schools respond to social 
change and whether they adequately prepare young people for social 
realities. Schools are also a tool of allocation — they deploy individu- 
als in the social structure through the mechanism of school selection. 
The shape of the school structure, possible pathways, selection thresh- 
olds and educational choice processes are analysed here. Formal edu- 
cation is responsible for forming social competencies and attitudes, 
selecting and allocating, regulating the aspirations and motivat- 
ing students’ efforts in the processes of intra-generational mobility. 
Existing social inequalities in education are treated here as the result 
of school-independent inequalities of characteristics in the social 
structure — in the level of intelligence and attitudes towards educa- 
tion or calculations of gains and losses of individuals and their fami- 
lies (see, for example, Durkheim, 1956; Blau, Duncan, 1967; Boudon, 
1982; Sorokin, 2009). 

Within the framework of conflict-oriented analyses, the general 
conclusions are that schools are an instrument of oppression and dom- 
ination. The basis of this oppressive influence is the task of preparing 
workers for the labour market so that the school is subordinated to the 
needs of this market. Within this framework, determined by the logic 
of Marxian theory, the perspective of schools is treated as a tool for 
maintaining the social domination of certain social groups through 
the imposition of a certain legitimate culture and a mechanism of sym- 
bolic violence. All of this is done to maintain the privileged position of 
dominant groups in access to socially desirable resources. According 
to the analyses conducted in this stream, social inequality in educa- 
tion is determined by socialisation mechanisms outside school and 
the cultural and social resources of families — school selections favour 
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students from the social elite (see, for example, Kwieciński, 1995, 2002; 
Bowles, Gintis, 2002, 2011; Bourdieu, Passeron, 2011). 

In the optics of the interpretive approach, formal education is a specific 
meeting place of individuals who, in the process of interaction, jointly 
establish the meanings and senses of school reality using their symbolic 
resources. The assumptions of symbolic interactionism and phenom- 
enology, pointing to the importance of knowledge and social creation 
of meanings, form the basis of the analyses carried out. According to 
this approach, each school is a de facto separate social world, built on 
the mechanism of symbolisation and the creation of cultures within the 
school. School culture, however unique in each case, is based on certain 
structured patterns that are subject to ritualisation. The task of sociol- 
ogy is to interpret the meanings produced in school realities and their 
impact on the actions of individuals in places called schools (see, for 
example, Jackson, 1968; Woods, 1983; McLaren, 1989; Janowski, 1995). 

The different concepts grow out of different theoretical founda- 
tions, and research orientations do not necessarily agree in terms of 
their interpretations of educational mechanisms. There is an evalu- 
ative assessment inherent in each of them: structural functionalism 
rather positively evaluates the role of education in society and pro- 
vides a background for justifying its solutions, conflict orientation 
rather negatively considers the role of education in society and pro- 
vides a background for exposing the hidden (disreputable) functions 
of schools. The interpretative orientation appears to be neutral in this 
regard. However, when we look at the applications of the interpre- 
tative approach in the sociology of education, we see that the repre- 
sentatives of this current often “gravitate” towards critical pedagogy. 
Their analyses are subordinated to the “detection” of negative impacts 
resulting from interactional and symbolic arrangements in schools 
(see, for example, research on the hidden agenda of schools or the new 
sociology of education, Meighan, 1993; Pauluk, 2016). 

Trying to escape moral judgements and labels, it seems more effec- 
tive to organise theses on education around three problem fields (or 
three research traditions — reading Table 2.1 in rows): 


e the institutional approach — treating education and schools as 
bureaucratic social institutions, creating social order; 

e the socialisation approach — treating education as a tool for shap- 
ing attitudes and values; 

e the allocative approach — treating schools and the education sys- 
tem as a tool for introducing individuals to social positions in 
adult life. 
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Each of these problem fields can be analysed from different theo- 
retical orientations. The research results can not only lead to value 
judgements but also give some idea of the social processes involved 
in the functioning of formal education. To put it differently, a full 
analysis of the functioning of education systems should include all the 
aspects indicated here. Theoretical orientations illuminate different 
aspects of the functioning of education concerning particular prob- 
lem fields. However, as divergent as they may be in terms of theoretical 
sources and research methods, each of the highlighted problem fields 
completes the picture of the operation of education in connection with 
social structures while showing that the school and education system 
itself is a social reality governed by specific rules. 


Schools as institutions 


Schools are institutions that grow out of the logic of social change 
that occurred during the transition from traditional society to mod- 
ern society. It is a bureaucratic organisation with trained staff and 
structured agenda — curriculum. Modernisation is the cultural ideo- 
logical basis for the functioning of the structure, which was to become 
a rational means for the formation of rational citizens of states and 
national societies. It can be figuratively said that school reflects the 
spirit of its time. On the other hand, these socially regulated structures 
of socialisation and allocation condition the shape and functioning of 
other structures — economic and cultural — by producing knowledge 
and ideologies, equipping individuals with this knowledge and sanc- 
tioning their social roles through formal certifications. 

Moving to the conflict analyses, we will point out that these insti- 
tutions co-create and legitimise the existing social order with its spe- 
cific inequalities and advantages (see, for example, Collins, 1979, 2000). 
Researchers from this stream criticise the inequalities and injustices of 
the system’s functioning. This does not change the fact that the shape 
of school institutions always reflects the interest structures and domi- 
nant ideologies of the time. In principle, the conflict and functional 
approaches do not differ in terms of their fundamental findings in this 
regard. Therefore, suspending the evaluative nature of the claims, we will 
point out that school institutions reflect the social relations in the social 
system. This is reflected in the school system’s structure and curriculum. 

Interpretive optics sheds light on school institutions from a micro- 
social perspective — individual schools, which, from a formal-legal point 
of view, are similar bureaucratic institutions seen up close using inter- 
actional, phenomenological and ethnomethodological theories, become 
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differentiated worlds. From this perspective, each school is different 
because it is constructed by subjects equipped with the self and the abil- 
ity to communicate symbolically. In the daily rituals of interaction, these 
subjects co-create a school world of meaning that conditions the actions 
of the individuals who meet in this world. They draw interpretations from 
the interactional framework and use the resources of knowledge they 
possess to create patterns for their behaviour and for interacting with 
others. The uniqueness of school worlds, however, is limited due to the 
fact that each of those worlds is created by the interpretative tools shaped 
in the wider social contexts (see Woods, 1983, 1986). On the other hand, 
any change in the forms of communication in school relationships and 
the knowledge produced in these interactional practices can provide the 
impetus for changing the interpretive structures used in broader social 
arrangements — for example, changes of interactional practices in work- 
places based on interactional habits formed in the school experience. 


Schools as spaces of socialisation 


In structural-functional optics, schools are tools for supplementing 
and/or replacing families in forming the desired attitudes of members 
of society. Growing out of the need to form value systems and attitudes 
that enable the formation and maintenance of social ties with supra- 
local groups, schools are seen as agencies of preparation for life — both 
in terms of preparation for occupational roles and in moral terms (see 
Durkheim, 1956). In this respect, the conflict approach accentuates the 
socialising action of schools oriented towards preparing individuals 
for their pre-prescribed places based on social background. It speaks 
of the formation of a false consciousness for individuals to accept the 
rules of the social game imposed on them by dominant groups. School 
legitimises social order by implanting knowledge and beliefs about 
social relations in such a way that individuals do not deny the existing 
divisions and rules governing relations in social structures (see, for 
example, Young, 1971; Apple, 2004). Of course, the conflict approach 
here differs from the functional approach, but only in the dimension of 
moral evaluation. The functional approach also emphasises the task 
of the school as an instrument for instilling knowledge and attitudinal 
values in such a way as to ensure social conformity. 

In the interpretive approach, we descend into the micro-processes that 
condition the creation of knowledge structures, beliefs and ideologies 
treated as resources for the action of individuals under the influence of func- 
tioning in school relations. The interpretative approach provides tools for 
the interpretation of the socialisation process — how knowledge structures 
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are created and how school micro-relationships are translated into the 
identities, attitudes and value hierarchies of individuals. 


Schools as a tool of allocation 


According to the structural-functional orientation, schools perform 
allocative functions (i.e., they determine the processes by which indi- 
viduals occupy target social positions). A school career translates into 
a professional career, and this determines placement in the system of 
social stratification. Central to this process is the shape of the school 
structure and the pathways it determines through the various stages 
of education. School systems are analysed here in terms of the length 
of educational pathways, the number of pathways to choose from, the 
criteria for selection and allocation across pathways, the moments of 
selection and the mechanisms of transition from the educational period 
to the occupational phase (see, for example, Kerkhoff, 1995). From a 
conflict perspective, these processes are analysed in terms of social ine- 
quality. The school system, performing allocative functions, privileges 
some and disadvantages others. Social order is reproduced not only 
through the mechanisms of socialisation and the instilling of “false 
consciousness”, but also by allocating individuals from different social 
backgrounds to separate educational pathways (Boudon, 2008; Duru- 
Belat, 2009). Here, the interpretive approach provides tools to analyse 
the mechanisms of entry into designated social roles, the processes of 
social labelling (labelling) (Rosenthal, Jacobson, 1969; Seul, 1991, 1995) 
and the creation of an identity in accordance with the allocation made 
through successive passes through selection thresholds (Apple, 2004). 
What follows from the argument made above? A full understanding 
of the functioning of schools and the educational system requires a 
synthesising approach that can conduct analyses at different levels and 
dimensions of the functioning of educational systems in their relation 
to the broader social reality. This is a two-way condition. It is impossi- 
ble to understand the functioning of education systems in their relation 
to the macro-level social system without penetrating all three problem 
dimensions (institution, socialisation, allocation). It requires to look at 
how schools operate and how the logic of action of individuals, which 
meets in the specific conditions of the microstructure, is created. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to understand the logic of the operation of 
a single school and the dynamics of relations between specific actors in 
the microstructure without considering all three problem dimensions 
of the operation of education (institution, socialisation, allocation) and 
without making reference to the broader social arrangements in which 
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a single school operates. To capture this relation, it is necessary to refer 
to analytical tools offered by different theoretical orientations. We will 
try to draw some proposal in this regard in subsequent paragraphs. 


The comprehensive model of schooling — Synthesis 


The considerations in this chapter concern the functioning of educa- 
tional arrangements — more precisely, school culture — understood as a 
system of rules governing the behaviour of people who co-create school 
communities. Thus, this is a topic locating our considerations in a rather 
micro-sociological perspective. However, as shown so far, it is not pos- 
sible to consider the mechanisms of individual didactic solutions or the 
organisation of the work of educational institutions without reference 
to the broader contexts of the social system. At this point, it is necessary 
to move on to a description of the logic of the work of schools as central 
and basic elements of the educational system in modern societies. 

The question we pose here is: what determines organisational solu- 
tions in the work of schools? The synthetic argument presented above 
on the determinants of the work of the education system allows us to 
see individual educational institutions from a dual perspective — on one 
hand, we focus on single school organisation; on the other hand, it is an 
element of a broader system. The culture of school, as well as the func- 
tioning of individual institutions, is structurally conditioned and thus, 
to some extent, universal, which could be called the systemic perspec- 
tive (see Figure 2.1) At the same time, it is relatively autonomous, based 
on social worlds of meaning in the relationship of teachers and students, 
which could be interpreted as the micro perspective (see Figure 2.2) 

In addition, it is necessary to look at school as a space of intersect- 
ing, or overlapping, reasons of action governing its daily life: 


* institutional dimension; 
e allocative dimension; 
e the socialisation dimension. 


And the three dimensions of social discourse on education, according 
to Labaree, are as follows: 


* economic; 
* state; 
e individual. 


As a result, a comprehensive model of schooling has been proposed 
(see Figure 2.3). 
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Figure 2.1 The logic of structural conditions of schooling — a systemic 
perspective 


Under such systemic circumstances, the pragmatics of how individ- 
ual schools function are formed. The everyday grammar of school cul- 
ture results from systemic conditions. At the same time, it is relatively 
autonomous; that is, the course of specific interactions within the ped- 
agogical relationship (the relationship between teacher and student) 
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Figure 2.2 The logic of structural conditions of schooling — a micro 
perspective 
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Figure 2.3 A comprehensive model of schooling — synthesis 


is determined by factors of a cultural, social and situational nature. 
However, the pedagogical relationship seems to have a universal 
character. Regardless of the school system, it is built on the same 
principles and leads to the production of a bundle of organisational 
consequences that give final shape to the socio-cultural frame of the 
school situation. 

What defines the nature of the social relationship at school? As 
Florian Znaniecki writes: 


First of all, the student’s social role is different from that of a 
human individual in any other group. They are not and will not 
be in such a relationship with anyone outside the school as they 
are with individual teachers, other students, and the school as a 
whole. Outside the teacher, there are no individuals whose sole 
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duty [to him/her] is to teach him and to whom it would be their 
duty to submit to teaching; there are no individuals outside the 
student group with whom he/she is connected essentially and 
solely by learning together; there is no group outside the school 
in which their participation would consist solely in taking part in 
collective preparation for future social life. They do learn various 
things outside of school and will continue to learn in later life, but 
this learning is always only a part of some other social relations; 
it is connected with other social duties, as in the family and neigh- 
bourhood environment, in the religious and professional group, in 
the state and the nation. 

(Znaniecki, 2001: 182-183) 


The essence of the pedagogical relationship (Spiecker, 1984: 203) is, 
therefore, to make the educational process the basis for defining the roles 
of the two subjects of this relationship — the student and the teacher. 
The key role of the teacher (and the educational institution in mass 
education) is to design this process and to check its effectiveness. Thus, 
assessment, as the basis for verifying the effectiveness of the teacher’s 
and student’s tasks, becomes the basic motive for organising the rela- 
tionship and organisation of the entire educational system. At the same 
time, assessment is a micro-level organisational response to systemic 
expectations — assessment (evaluation of learning outcomes) is the basis 
of selection and allocation. As Agnieszka Gromkowska-Melosik (2017) 
pointed out, testing summarises basic functions of schooling — socialisa- 
tion and selection. Assessment is the basis of social control at school. It 
is the goal of student performance, the focus of parental interest and the 
basis for the evaluation of school effectiveness by educational authorities 
and entire educational systems in cross-national comparisons. Surveys 
like PISA are the “big exam” that countries take every three years, with 
individuals eager to look for their score in the OECD ranking. 

Everything else in the school culture kaleidoscope follows from this 
base. 

We can now present the logic of organising the everyday life of a 
school as a response to systemic expectations and conditions. The for- 
mal education system and each individual school creates the conditions 
for realising the pedagogical relationship. The nature of this relation- 
ship defines tasks and gives a framework for the interaction that builds 
up around this relationship. Teachers have a task to organise student 
learning, and this task limits the range of behaviours at their disposal. 
Similarly, students have a task to learn, which provides an interpretive 
framework for their actions. The logic of the pedagogical relationship 
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frames (to use Goffman’s language) is the interaction between teachers 
and students. 

These roles are not always played smoothly — there is not always 
agreement on the course of interaction, and not always one and the 
other want to cooperate. Very often, school situations are a sphere of 
play between those who want to maintain the definition of the school 
situation and, therefore, maintain the logic of the pedagogical rela- 
tionship and those who try to escape from this logic to undermine 
the definition of the situation or disrupt the relationship. This was 
very vividly described by Paul Willis (1977) in describing the strug- 
gles of school staff against the school resistance of working-class boys. 
Similarly, Peter McLaren (1986) portrayed the struggle between the 
school institution and students in Catholic schools in Canada (see also 
Mikiewicz, 2005 on the culture of resistance in vocational schools in 
Poland). However, regardless of the attempts observed worldwide and 
in every educational system to contest the course of the school game, it 
will be noted that it is built around the logic of this basic relationship 
between the teacher and the learner. 

The very shape of school relations is potentially unique in each insti- 
tution because of the mechanisms for establishing meanings between 
the actors who meet there. After all, students and teachers bring [to 
schools] specific ways of symbolisation based on their habitus and 
stock of cultural capital (to speak Bourdieu’s language). In theory, it is 
possible to imagine a different course of school relations each time. Yet, 
paradoxically, these relationships look similar all over the world. Why? 

The concept of structuration proposed by Anthony Giddens (1984) 
provides tools for understanding this persistence. He proposes an alter- 
native understanding of social structure, not as an objective arrange- 
ment of positions and relations between positions, but as rules and 
resources that individuals use in their actions. Rules are generalised 
procedures that actors understand and use in different circumstances. 
It is often an unconscious technique or prescription for actions that: 


1 are often used in conversations, interaction rituals and daily rou- 
tines [of the individual]; 

2 have been tacitly grasped and understood; 

3 remain informal, unrecorded and inarticulate. 


Resources, in turn, are the kind of facilities that serve actors in their 
activities. In addition to knowledge of the rules of action, there must 
also be the ability to implement the action (i.e., material equipment 
and organisational capabilities). Rules and resources co-create the 
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social structure (i.e., what the actors use); it is not some external real- 
ity that pushes and directs the actors. Social structures are rules and 
resources that can be transformed when actors use them in specific 
circumstances. Structures are then not so much there as they become 
when actors use rules and resources in specific situations. Social struc- 
ture remains susceptible to distortion and is flexible, being “part” of 
the actors in specific situations and used by them to create patterns 
of social relations over time and space. This shows the conventional 
nature of social order and the practically ubiquitous nature of con- 
stant transformation whenever someone fails to apply a rule according 
to the existing pattern. So, how is social order possible? 

The institutionalisation of structures in place and time (i.e., the petri- 
fication and repetition of patterns of action) requires the routinisation 
and regionalisation of interactions. Routinisation of interaction pat- 
terns ensures their continuity over time, thus reproducing the structure 
(rules and resources). It also introduces an element of predictability 
which provides a sense of ontological security. Routinisation includes: 


1 opening and closing rituals — ways of communicating the start 
and end of interactions; 

2 observance of order in conversation; 

3 tact — a tacit agreement between participants in an interaction 
about how to behave in given circumstances and how to respond 
to what would be appropriate and what would be inappropriate; 

4 positioning — people bring their positions (roles) to the situation, 
giving them certain powers and obligations; 

5 framing — each institution runs within a certain contextual frame- 
work that provides formulas for interpretation, so they maintain 
consistency of interaction. 


Regionalisation, on the other hand, organises action in space by 
deploying actors in interdependent locations and by specifying how 
they are to present themselves and act. It is based on specific scenery 
design —certain physical spaces are linked to specific action structures. 
They provide contextual interpretive resources: what is supposed 
to happen in that space. Social structures, as resources and rules of 
action, are perpetuated through their schematisation ritualised and 
embedded in specific locations and symbolically organised spaces. 
As researchers representing the conflict perspective point out, the 
school and the classroom are battlefields for meanings for the defi- 
nition of situations and the logic of action. Two basic groups clash: 
teachers as representatives of power and institutions, and students as 
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objects of oppression. However, students are not completely defence- 
less as they can fight to appropriate the school space with their own 
alternative symbols. In this regard, Peter McLaren refers to Victor 
Turner’s concept of ritual and social games, which treats society as a 
process in which meanings are continually produced in relationships 
between individuals. Victor Turner (2005) treats structure as a qual- 
ity induced and maintained by ritual. Structure imposes a particular 
pattern of roles and positions and assigns tasks and positions indi- 
viduals in mutual relationships. This is done through symbolic ritual 
operations, gestures, words and sequences of events. The opposite of 
structure is “anti-structure”, a state of complete union outside norms 
and regulations, a state of freedom and unity, described by the term 
communitas (which could be associated with the concept of commu- 
nity). Anti-structure is a liminal state of liberation from rules, a state 
beyond norms and structures. 

Social reality is constant tension between structure and anti- 
structure — an imposed order of positions and relationships and a 
spontaneous state of unification in the communitas. School reality is 
tension between the educational structure produced and reproduced 
in school rituals and a state of liberation from its rules, of freedom 
outside the structure in the sense of communitas. The anti-structure 
of resistance described by McLaren is the means taken by students to 
break the order imposed by the school. 

Ritual as a sequence of repetitive and symbolically saturated behav- 
iour is central to the creation of social order. The specific order of 
interaction, the sequence of events and the rules governing the rela- 
tionship between interaction partners are determined by the ritual- 
istic course of the encounter. Peter McLaren highlights the following 
functions of ritual: 


a ritual provides an interpretive framework for the course of 
interaction; 

b ritual determines the holistic symbolic scope of the interaction — it 
creates reality; 

c ritual communicates by classifying information in different 
contexts; 

d ritual transforms its participants into certain statuses and certain 
states of consciousness; 

e ritual defines and articulates meanings through meaningful 
rhythm; 

f ritual introduces an aura of sacredness and the presence of super- 
natural powers; 
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g participation in rituals provides participants with unique 
knowledge; 

h the language of ritual has performative power — it produces real 
effects; 

i rituals reify the socio-cultural worlds in which they are rooted; 

j ritual can invert the norms and values of the dominant social 
order; 

k ritual enables participants to reflect on their own interpretive pro- 
cesses as well as their position in the dominant culture; 

I rituals have a political aspect and can serve to transmit ideologies 
and worldviews; 

m rituals have the ability to unite opposing areas of experience such 
as the physical and the moral. 


Summarising various conceptions of the meaning of ritual in social 
life, McLaren offers a synthetic definition of ritual: 


Ritualisation is a process that includes the embodiment of sym- 
bols, sets of symbols, metaphors and ingrained patterns through 
formative bodily gestures. As forms of established meaning, rit- 
uals enable social actors to define, negotiate and articulate their 
phenomenological existence as social, cultural and moral beings. 

(1986: 48) 


To put it somewhat simplistically, rituals create the world in which we 
act in that they define us as participants in that world by giving us cer- 
tain positions and, therefore, giving us opportunities to act in relation 
to other people. Just as a religious ritual creates the reality of wor- 
ship, defining the priests and ordinary believers, school rituals create 
the reality of education and define its actors — students and teachers. 
Rituals remind everyone who they are, where they are and why they 
are there. They recreate logic, impose meanings and organise impres- 
sions. The guards of the ritual control are its participants. Resistance 
to power and domination requires rejecting rituals and, in its extreme 
form, proposing one’s own rituals to impose one’s definition of the 
situation.? 

Peter McLaren points out several ritual dimensions in school reality: 


1 micro-rituals of lessons; 
macro-rituals — the entirety of a lesson within a day, including the 
situation between lessons (breaks) and before and after the end of 
the lesson; 
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3 rituals of revitalisation — processual events to maintain engage- 
ment and motivation — for example, school board meetings, talks 
between teachers and students during lessons, academies in hon- 
our of a patron; 

4 rituals of intensification are a subtype of the ritual of revitalisa- 
tion and are aimed at maintaining the emotional commitment of 
students and teachers; 

5 rituals of resistance — a series of both subtle and dramatic cul- 
tural forms aimed at symbolic inversion and reversal of meanings 
imposed through forms of domination by teachers and education. 
In a sense, this is a ceremony of destruction — these are rituals of 
conflict between students and teachers. 


It is not without significance that this ritual reality of school events 
takes place in relative (or total) isolation. As Florian Znaniecki 
pointed out: 


A typical school during school hours is a monastery to which no 
sounds of the outside world come, nothing that could distract the 
attention of the pupils or educators from the activities that its 
social content constitutes. 

(Znaniecki, 2001: 180-181) 


The school is an isolated and enclosed area, sanctified by the fact that 
young people are preparing for adult roles on the premises. The school 
becomes a separate social reality through such isolation and subor- 
dination of a student’s life (at least to the extent that his/her life is 
spent at school) to the rhythm of training requirements. However, as 
we have been trying to show since the beginning of this analysis, it 
is not completely separate. It can be said to be characterised by rela- 
tive autonomy as it creates the conditions for the creation of separate 
micro-worlds of unique events between those particular individuals 
who meet at a particular school. In this respect, the social world and 
culture of a school’s community in London is quite different from that 
of a school in Wroclaw (in fact two schools in London will be sepa- 
rate social worlds). However, each school is subject to processes of 
routinisation (ritualisation) and regionalisation (the specifics of space 
arrangements recalling what the functions of education are) subordi- 
nated to a similar logic. On one hand, this organisational logic stems 
from the very nature of the pedagogical relationship — the teacher’s 
relationship with the learner. On the other hand, it is shaped by sys- 
temic expectations — the overlapping systemic dimensions of the state, 
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the economy and the individual needs of citizens — as well as institu- 
tional, socialisation and allocative logic. In other words, the processes 
of routinisation and regionalisation that secure and encase the reali- 
sation of the pedagogical relationship arise from the need to simul- 
taneously carry out socialisation and allocation of tasks within the 
bureaucratised, institutionalised framework of the formal organisa- 
tion, which is supposed to ensure that the needs of the state, the econ- 
omy and each citizen are met. 
In summary: 


1 the implementation of the task of preparing citizens, workers and 
self-determined individuals takes place in the system of the insti- 
tutionalised process of training in places called schools; 

2 in these places, the formation of specific structures for defining 
the tasks of participants in this world takes place based on the 
logic of the pedagogical relationship; 

3 the implementation of this relationship is subject to considera- 
tions arising from the nature of the pedagogical relationship itself 
as well as from systemic expectations; 

4 these systemic expectations are to secure the realisation of the 
unstable balance between the needs of the state, the economy and 
individual units (families); 

5 the persistence of the determinants underpinning the pedagogical 
relationship at school is ensured by the mechanisms of regionali- 
sation and routinisation (ritualisation). 


This model shows the interconnectedness of the macro-social system 
with the organisational arrangements of individual educational insti- 
tutions. This is a two-way relationship. On one hand, changes in the 
organisation of school life will occur only if the expectations of the 
system change. On the other hand, changes in the way the pedagogical 
relationship is implemented (changes in the interactional rules of the 
relationship between learners and teachers) can result in changes in 
the functioning of the social system. 

Here, in turn, it is necessary to note that if we consider the systemic 
change, de facto, we are not talking about a change in the expecta- 
tions of the social system — in other words, it is difficult to expect a 
rationally organised modern society not to want to secure three basic 
functions at the system level: the training of citizens, workers for the 
economy and the realisation of the philosophy of individual subjec- 
tivity. Only the definitions regarding being a citizen, worker or sub- 
ject are changing. After all, we are observing a change in competence 
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requirements in the modern labour market. However, this does not 
mean that the logic of organising the education system around the 
pedagogical relationship is negated as a result. One only defines 
differently the effects of the implementation of this relationship. 
The responsibility for carrying out this task, however, is always on 
the side of the institution and its staff. The effectiveness of this task 
is checked by measuring the effects of education — thus, we return to 
the importance of assessment. 

Assessment of educational results is the axis of school work. This is 
due to the essence of the pedagogical relationship — its purpose is the 
implementation of the educational process, which is expected to lead 
to certain effects in the form of a change in the characteristics of the 
learner (e.g., an increase in their knowledge, the acquisition of tech- 
nical skills, a change in attitudes, the acquisition of plotted values). 
Measuring the effects of this process, of course, take very different 
forms — from the learner’s self-assessment, through subjective obser- 
vations and teacher evaluations to standardised external tests. In 
accordance with the logic of the rationalisation of modern society — 
wishing, on one hand, to satisfy the expectations of the state and eco- 
nomic system and, at the same time, give a sense of fair competition 
to individuals for whom the education system is a tool for achieving 
socio-economic status — we are observing tendencies towards stand- 
ardisation of assessment all over the world. External examinations 
in Poland and the GCSE exam in the UK are manifestations of this 
logic. Thus, the goal of the work of teachers and educational institu- 
tions becomes the preparation of students for the exam. In turn, the 
task of the entire school system is to prepare procedures and tools 
for examinations that will (again, let’s repeat this) meet the require- 
ments of the political and economic system and the expectations of 
individuals. 

The ideological basis for the functioning of this system is the prin- 
ciple of meritocracy and democratisation of access. The principle of 
meritocracy defines the principle of allocating social rewards based on 
an assessment of an individual's skills and aptitude — the better they 
are, the more they deserve. The principle of democratisation of access 
defines the possibility (at least potentially) of equal participation in 
the race for social rewards regardless of initial social status. 

This principle of “contest mobility” (Turner, 1971) dictates the logic 
of the organisation of the work of schools, which (at least in theory) 
are supposed to be a tool for levelling initial social inequalities. In 
other words, the principles of organising the implementation of the 
pedagogical relationship in schools are supposed to simultaneously 
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promote the best possible organisation of learning processes following 
system needs while guaranteeing equality of potential opportunities 
for all. But the element of assessment is indelible, with its core result — 
selection and allocation to different biographical paths. These pro- 
cesses are institutionalised in form of mechanisms of credentialism, 
that is, the need for formal certification of skills possessed. All this 
means that the main mechanisms of control of educational processes 
are devoted to assessing and checking the effects of learning (teach- 
ing). Let’s say this is both about the mechanisms (rituals) of control in 
individual schools and in the institutional school system. The intra- 
school grading system, the subject expectations of individual teachers, 
the rules of intra-school selection and the rules of final examinations — 
as well as preliminary examinations for subsequent stages of educa- 
tion — are the essence of the work of the school system. 

Thus, we can complete the model of the formation of school culture 
patterns with the following statements: 


6 assessment and grading are the natural consequence of the imple- 
mentation of the pedagogical relationship as the basic control dis- 
position of the effects of its implementation; 

7 grading is both a function of the pedagogical relationship and the 
fulfilment of the requirements of the system — politically, econom- 
ically and individually; 

8 the task of the education system is to organise the structures and 
tools of assessment; 

9 grading (assessment) becomes a basic control ritual and sets 
the tone for patterns of interaction in school — it is subject to 
routinisation. 


Finally, it is necessary to return to the importance of school as a phys- 
ical place where students and teachers (as well as other participants 
in the school world) meet. School education happens precisely in con- 
crete places. School is a framework for people, who meet in a specific 
space. This space is highly structured and, interestingly, looks very 
similar in every corner of the world. Phil Jackson points out that the 
specificity of the place resembles the impression given by the interior 
of a church. This is not about how classrooms are organised in the 
same way as the church naves, but about the obviousness of associa- 
tion and recognition of where one is. 


No one who enters any of these places would think he was in a 
guest room or a grocery store or a train station. Even if he enters 
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there in the middle of the night or at a time when the activities of 

the people in the place do not indicate its function, he would have 

no trouble understanding what should be going on here. 
(Jackson, 1968: 6) 


This phrase, written in the 1960s and describing the cultural reality of 
the US, seems to be entirely relevant in the 21st century in most countries 
that implement mass education. It is the place that dictates the definition 
of a situation, regionalises interactions and imposes a frame for inter- 
preting behaviour (see Giddens, Goffman). Schools worldwide similarly 
arrange space to organise the experiences of students and teachers. 

It is a place equipped with specific objects, instruments and teach- 
ing aids. It is filled with specific smells — chalk dust, sweat in the PE 
hall and smells from the school cafeteria. It’s a space so overwhelming 
that when parents come to parents’ evenings, they momentarily step 
into the roles of students and docilely wait their turn to be questioned 
by the teacher. In each of us, there are habits and reflexes imprinted by 
school experiences which reveal themselves unconsciously and auto- 
matically, as soon as we experience the trigger for these specific asso- 
ciations (e.g., entering the school corridor or taking a seat on a bench). 

It is in this space that the socialisation process takes place and “edu- 
cation happens” (i.e., the dynamic of the pedagogical relationship). 
“School is a place where exams are passed and failed, where assumed 
things happen, where new points of view are learned and skills are 
acquired. But it is also where people sit, listen, wait, raise their hands, 
shake papers, stand in line, sharpen pencils. School is where we meet 
friends and enemies, where imagination is unleashed and disagree- 
ments arise. But it’s also where you stifle a yawn and scratch your ini- 
tials on the bench top, where you collect money for milk and form 
queues during breaks. Both aspects of school life, the celebrated one 
and the unnoticed one, are familiar to all of us, but the latter — even if 
by its characteristics neglected — seems to deserve more attention from 
those interested in education”. (Jackson, 1968: 3) 

The key point here is the observation that the experience of school 
life is made up of small things — situations that, in their sheer volume, 
merge into a few juicy memories but, in the everydayness of school 
life, carry with them the specific experience of being at school. This 
experience for Jackson primarily involves three factors: 


a the amount of time spent in school; 
b the standardisation of schools and classrooms as a place; 
c the compulsiveness of daily participation. 
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School takes up a lot of our time; we spend a third of our lives in 
it. During this time, numerous micro-situations happen, organised 
around people meeting each other in a specific space. School is com- 
pulsory. Compulsory schooling forces us to be in this institution 
even if we don't particularly enjoy it. Forced to participate in this 
space, we are subjected to daily ritualistic patterns — a similar order 
of the day, an order of lessons with opening and closing rituals (with 
other students of a similar age located in a similar situation and sub- 
jected to control by those in authority — the teachers). A school is a 
crowded and noisy place. It's in constant contact with other people 
and is exposed to other people's evaluations. It's formal and informal 
assessments, it’s scrutiny from teachers and expectations from peers. 
It’s a complex world of meanings created through contact with other 
people. 

A student encounters a whole set of rules at school that they have 
to adapt to and cope with. According to Peter Woods (1983), we can 
point to: 


rules related to time; 

rules related to conduct; 

rules related to the programme; 
private rules of individual teachers. 
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The result of this matching is a specific attitude: a whole series of hab- 
its that, first, allow one to find oneself in subsequent stages of edu- 
cation and, second, that translate into ways of acting in professional 
work (where one also has to fit into a certain set of rules and expec- 
tations — no longer teachers, but employers and superiors; no longer 
other students, but colleagues). 

Being at school is, therefore, a specific set of events and experiences. 
Some of them grow out of the official programme of the school institu- 
tion and some of them happen in passing, inadvertently, so to speak. 
They are, however, equally important for our functioning here and 
now and in the future as adults in various roles — employees, parents 
and citizens. Some call it a “hidden curriculum”. In a sense, it is syn- 
onymous with the term socialisation. In essence, the designator of this 
term is the totality of processes that form the attitudes, values and 
ways of perceiving the world of individuals that take place while they 
are in school. The result of this process is identity, habitus, personality 
and other psychological terms that we connote with the process of 
socialisation — at least in terms of the sociology of knowledge pro- 
posed by Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann (2010). 
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“The hidden curriculum is what is taught by being in school and 
not by the teacher. No matter how light the teaching staff is, how pro- 
gressive the programme is, or how community-oriented the school is, 
something reaches the students that is never talked about in the obvi- 
ous language lessons or in the prayers at school assemblies. Students 
pick up a certain approach to life and a certain attitude to learning” 
(Head, 1974, after Meighan, 1993: 71). 

In research practice, it has become accepted to distinguish different 
dimensions of the impact of the hidden programme or even hidden 
programmes. Andrew Janowski distinguishes between the hidden pro- 
gramme of textbooks and the hidden programme of everyday school 
life. Roland Meighan distinguishes several dimensions: 


a the hidden programme of space — the impact of the way the class- 
rooms are organised, the interior of the school, the space around 
the school, the principal’s office, the teachers’ room, etc.; 

b the hidden agenda of classroom organisation — the sociology of 
time at school, the impact of the way classes are organised, the 
rhythm of lessons and breaks, bells, etc.; 

c hidden aspects of the official curriculum — content secretly smug- 
gled in textbooks, gender stereotypes, biased coverage of history, 
choice of school readings; 

d the hidden agenda of school organisation — the hierarchy of 
authority, the management styles implemented by the manage- 
ment, the bureaucratic structures to which both teachers and 
students are subjected; 

e the hidden agenda of teacher expectations — labelling, gen- 
der stereotypes and prejudices about particular social catego- 
ries, teachers’ beliefs about what their charges are capable of 
learning; 

f the hidden agenda of language — the meaning of linguistic forms 
present in school, the valuing of formal language, the specificity of 
texts in textbooks and exercise books, etc.; 

g the hidden agenda of assessment, testing and examination — the 
importance of subjecting students to assessment, examination 
mechanisms, the importance of assessment for future school and 
social careers. 


In the context of the considerations carried out in this text, it is 
important to point out that all these elements are constitutional for 
the socialisation meaning of school. At the same time, we remember 
that socialisation tasks are subordinated to three systemic dimensions 
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(economic requirements, political requirements and the creation of 
subjective individuals). The experience of being in a school environ- 
ment is one of the primary experiences in the process of secondary 
socialisation (Berger, Luckmann, 2010), both because of exposure to 
the factors of the hidden agenda, as well as through participation in the 
reference groups formed among peers who meet in the institution. In 
short, it is “going to school” and being in a particular social environ- 
ment created in a particular physical location that is the fundamental 
socialisation experience that significantly conditions the biographies 
of individuals. In this social experience, attitudes towards education 
and towards one’s own future are created — plans and aspirations and 
concrete decisions related to career choices. This is not just a rational 
calculation, but also the result of socialisation in a particular social 
environment. Hence, for many parents, just as important as the edu- 
cational programme offered or the quality of the staff — if not more 
important in choosing a school — is the issue of the social composi- 
tion of the institution (see Ball, 2003). Thus, we can point out the last 
element of the analytical model: 


10 the importance of physical co-presence and the hidden curricu- 
lum of the school — all processes of shaping pedagogical relations 
in terms of serving the systemic needs of the society happens in 
the physical settings of school settlement. 


Conclusion 


Analyses presented above lead to the conclusion that permanence of 
the school culture is rooted in the logic of the pedagogical relation. 
Together with the rituals of grading, the nature of pedagogical rela- 
tion determines the other interaction rituals in the school space. The 
functioning of this relation is relatively autonomous, built on the basis 
of the dynamics of the interaction between students and teachers. 
Yet, the structural conditions of pedagogical relations in each school 
are the outcome of the systemic needs of the social system. School 
education always serves to build the balance between contradictory 
expectations of the state, economy and individuals. The essence of 
schooling is socialisation and allocation in the institutionalised form. 
The systemic logic of schooling results in the institutionalised forms 
of organisation of educational relations by rules of routinisation and 
regionalisation. Schooling is framed similarly in all modern societies 
and supplies the system with citizens, workers and individual subjects 
crafted according to the logic of modernity. 
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Real transformation of education system would require significant 
changes, first of all, in the logic of pedagogical relation and subse- 
quently in the mechanisms of assessment. Changes in this mechanism 
would require a redefinition of the systemic expectations towards 
schooling. On another note, possible radical changes in this mecha- 
nism (the implementation of the pedagogical relationship and grading 
as its most important elements) could bring significant changes to the 
logic of the social system’s functioning. 

The situation of the COVID-19 crisis has become an opportunity to 
identify these mechanisms more clearly than before. Was the experi- 
ence of the distance education a turning point in the organisation of 
schooling? Let us try to discuss this issue in Chapter 3. 


Notes 


1. Itcan be associated with the concept of the colonisation of the Life-World 
by the system proposed by Jurgen Habermas (1984, see also Baxter, 1987; 
Fleming, 2002). 

2. We can note a basic difference in the way education is organised in the 
countries of the so-called “Old World” (i.e., Europe, and the so-called 
“New World” — the US, Canada, Australia). The former seem to be based 
more on the state model, the latter on the community model. 

3. For McLaren, school is an oppressive force for students. Oppression in 
school is primarily about ritual coercion. This oppression, however, is 
not total. The full operation of ritual requires believers — it requires par- 
ticipation in rituals and ritual patterns with full faith. There is room for 
resistance and struggle — resistance begins when the official ritual course 
of events is rejected. 


3 Potential direction of change 
looking forward 


Introduction 


The conceptual model of schooling presented in the previous theoreti- 
cal chapter allows us to reflect more analytically on what actually hap- 
pened during the COVID-19 crisis. Chapter 3 provides the reader with 
an interpretation of the experiences of distance education explored in 
Chapter 1 using an analytical model presented in Chapter 2, gradu- 
ally building up the narrative. We endeavour to illustrate how different 
aspects of schooling and issues that occurred during the coronavirus 
pandemic can be understood as a two-fold struggle; first of all, to 
sustain the logic of the pedagogical relationship in school; second, to 
fulfil the systemic tasks of schooling — socialisation and allocation. 
In this chapter, we explain why the predicted and — to some extent — 
expected change in educational culture did not happen because of the 
logic of schooling. 

In addition, we attempt to deploy elements of future thinking, 
raising questions about potential directions of change: 


1 Questions about institutional changes — can distance education 
become a catalyst for reorganising patterns of the organisation of 
schooling? 

2 Questions about socialisation — can distance education change the 
mechanisms of acquiring skills and personal traits? 

3 Questions about allocation — can distance education change selec- 
tion and social mobility patterns? 


The answers are inconclusive and preliminary; therefore, they open 


up new fields of discussion about the need and potential direction of 
change in the school culture. 
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What happened — An interpretation of the crisis 


In summary, the challenges that education systems around the world 
had to face, according to our analytical model, are three-fold: 


e the adaptation of the bureaucratic institution to different working 
conditions; 

e dilemmas with regard to selection and allocation processes based 
on school performance; 

e the socialisation function of the school institution supporting (or 
replacing) families in introducing pupils into their future social 
positions as young adults. 


These are interrelated processes which overlap in the reality of school- 
ing and take place thanks to the most fundamental element of any 
education system — the pedagogical relationship. The latter constitutes 
the logic of the relationship between teachers and pupils, as well as 
the organisation of educational solutions. This social relationship, 
embedded in the educational practice based on ritualisation and 
regionalisation, takes place in unique environments called schools at a 
clearly defined time (school classes), where teachers and students meet 
to enact their roles. 

The pandemic uprooted the school institution overnight from its 
framework, based on physical presence in the school buildings and 
filled with ritual activities. This meant the reorganisation of the rules 
of the pedagogical relationship due to new, digital circumstances, 
without routines and, above all, without space. Consequently, this 
very relationship needed a new interactional repertoire. 

In the absence of direct contact between teachers and students, the 
key issue turned out to be the lack of appropriate tools for controlling 
the pedagogical relationship in education, as well as the definition of 
the school actors in the new reality of school. 


How do you build a repertoire of teacher and student roles? 


First and foremost, teachers had to navigate their way in the new 
communication mode of virtual reality, resulting in indirect interac- 
tions with students. When adopting a synchronous distance education 
model, this meant they had to learn to proficiently use communication 
technologies to master content delivery, as well as to manage time effi- 
ciently. Likewise, students learned (from scratch) how to participate 
in online classes, how much flexibility and freedom they had due to 
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teachers’ lack of control over their behaviour and, finally, what tactics 
they could use “to survive” and receive the desired grade. 

In the case of the asynchronous education model, this meant a com- 
pletely new definition of roles, where the teacher's actions were limited 
to defining the content of learning for pupils, followed by the activities 
to be worked through. The students could work at their own pace, 
according to their own approach to time management. The social rela- 
tionship in such a model implies the involvement of each party without 
the stimulating factor of the physical presence of the other party in the 
pedagogical relationship. While in the synchronous model we can talk 
about the possibility of playing out ritualistic school roles in quasi- 
direct contact between teachers and students (after all, it is just like 
in a school classroom, but in an online setting), in the asynchronous 
model this possibility disappears. As previously stated, ritual perfor- 
mance is fundamental to the (re)production of the universe of mean- 
ings that defines the lived worlds of individuals — in this case, school 
teachers and students — because it defines their roles, as well as the 
rules of their performance on the school stage. 


How do you monitor compliance with the norm of pedagogical 
relationship and motivate the parties to perform their 
roles accordingly? 


Reflecting on the purpose of school rituals, one could simply state that 
they are tools for stimulating the “expected” behaviours of both pupils 
and teachers in school. For example, at the beginning of each school 
day, teachers always complete the registration form — it is a chance 
to greet their students and start off the school day. Furthermore, at 
least once a week, teachers and pupils gather together to take part 
in a school assembly, usually run by the headteacher, during which 
pupils are expected to sit on the floor/on chairs in a straight line, keep 
perfectly quiet and listen to what their principal has to say. These are 
ritual events which recall the definition of the school situation because 
they remind pupils, as well as teachers, where they are, what their role 
is and how they are meant to behave in this theatre called school(ing) 
(Goffman, 1990). It is not surprising that learning remotely from home 
changes — in fact, undermines — the definition of the school situation 
due to the fact that the school setting is replaced by pupils’ home 
environment. 

In the face-to-face education model, teachers motivate themselves 
by getting ready for physical interaction with a group, construct tac- 
tics for presenting content and use effective strategies for maintaining 
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contact, like an actor in a theatre reacting to the audience's responses 
and adjusting the presentation of educational content to the observed 
level of students” understanding of the material. This is again helped 
by physical co-presence and the use of body language, enabling 
both teachers and students to pick up non-verbal cues. According to 
Thomas role theory, role-playing entails identity — which results in 
behavioural self-monitoring and provides a system of motivation for 
action. Similarly, students enter their roles by sitting at their desks, 
often dressing appropriately for school (uniforms, neat attire, etc.), 
which, in effect, enhances their motivation by being “in role”. In addi- 
tion, the presence of the rest of the class, the physically co-present 
peers, confirms the definition of the school situation. 

Working in the synchronous distance education model, teach- 
ers may have often felt watched by their students, especially if they 
did not turn on their camera (which happened quite often during 
the pandemic, particularly amongst older pupils). In this configura- 
tion, the pressure on students, with regard to certain types of behav- 
iour prompted by school rituals, disappears completely. Being in an 
indirect contact, often without vision, students did not feel the need 
to carry out their typical school behaviour repertoire. Why wear a 
uniform when no one can see you? They could even be wearing their 
pyjamas if they wanted to. 

As the research reports show, students — especially older ones — have 
been engaged in various unrelated activities while participating in 
remote classes, such as chatting with friends, gaming, watching TV, 
helping parents, etc. As a result, teachers were losing contact with 
their “audience”, often being unaware of students’ non-verbal reac- 
tions and, hence, assuming rather than knowing that their input was 
received with understanding. In effect, having a very limited reper- 
toire of behaviours in their performance, teachers’ motivation dur- 
ing distance teaching weakened and, ultimately, declined during the 
pandemic. 

The asynchronous model of distance education, where there is not 
even a single moment of the illusion of co-presence during the online 
connection, seems to be even more dispiriting for teachers, who act 
only as facilitators without having to teach “live”. In this instance, 
teachers needed to be motivated to do completely different things — 
preparing materials on educational platforms, developing activities, 
checking written work, etc. Students, on the other hand, did not have 
to participate in school drama, in lesson rituals, and were not sub- 
ject to the direct control of the teacher and other students (before 
whom they would not want to be ridiculed in their physical presence). 
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They had to rely on intrinsic motivation, on the awareness of the 
importance of education and self-control. They had to work on organ- 
ising and managing their time, planning to complete tasks given by 
teachers as well as independently selecting material. In other words, 
they had to have the will to do it on their own. Control by institu- 
tions was present, if only by setting deadlines for handing in written 
work, but it was not as tangible and oppressive as the in-person school 
setting. 

The issue with the pedagogical relationship and the motivation 
for teaching and learning during distance education leads to chal- 
lenges on the organisational level of school performance, such as 
assessment and exams. The assessment takes place on the individual 
(teacher-student) level, the macro level of the school — when the rules 
for classifying students into subsequent years of education had to be 
adjusted — and at the systemic level, where there is a need to define 
the rules of formal selection of pupils at the end of each educational 
stage (i.e., the transition between primary and secondary education 
and then higher education). 

Assessment is a core ritual in school(ing). At the same time, it is 
the link through which the systemic tasks of education (selection for 
occupational roles) are connected to the logic of the operation of the 
pedagogical relationship. School assessment is a verification tool pre- 
pared by the institutional system for the rational allocation of individ- 
uals to professional tasks and accompanying status rewards according 
to the logic of meritocracy. At the same time, in the micro dimension 
of the pedagogical relationship, it is a tool for invoking the power of 
the teacher and indirectly recalling the principles of the pedagogical 
relationship. It is the “last instance”, the last weapon teachers have to 
remind students why they are in this relationship and who is in charge. 

Hence, as we demonstrated in Chapter 1, assessment — especially the 
processes of external examinations and grading — was a particularly 
urgent problem in public discourse. At the same time, for teachers, it 
was a tool for maintaining the definition of the pedagogical relation- 
ship. As observed during the distance education model, the frequency 
of messages from teachers about pupils’ work and behaviour being 
graded — or in other education systems, simply praised with smiley 
faces, house points, etc. or disciplined with verbal warnings — was signif- 
icantly higher comparing to in-person teaching (Mikiewicz et al., 2022). 

The issue of grading and examination reveals the institutional 
dimension of the education system; the rules of grading and selection at 
subsequent educational stages are subject to bureaucratic regulations 
that are formal and systemic at the same time. Furthermore, they apply 
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to all institutions in a given school system. As we demonstrated in 
Chapter 1, governments had to interfere with the logic of grading and 
selection processes, but without negating this logic in its principle. The 
reason behind it is straightforward — grading and formal selections are 
the essence of the allocation processes that education is responsible for. 

To what extent do the processes of selection and allocation fulfil 
their function in the situation of distance education? 

In order to answer this question, we need to find out whether schools 
were able to effectively prepare their pupils to pass their exams and 
assessments. As shown in Chapter 1, the study shows that the efficiency 
and effectiveness of distance education in terms of pupils’ attainment 
were lower compared to traditional, in-person education. 

The exemplification of this status quo and the frame of reference are 
the cases of Poland and the UK, in which we observed different insti- 
tutional responses. In Poland, the mechanism of external exams dur- 
ing the pandemic operated in line with the “usual rules”, with a slight 
adjustment of the timing of external exams. It was changed in order to 
give students extra time to revise. In the UK, however, it was deemed 
necessary to modify the process to a greater extent, which — in effect — 
meant abandoning exam procedures in favour of assessment based on 
teacher judgement, as well as assessment algorithms. Nevertheless, 
the formal requirements of the attainment of a certain level of skills 
confirmed by the diploma received, resulting in the importance of indi- 
viduals’ credential currency for the job market, were not abandoned. 
Thus, the underlying logic of the system (based on recognising and val- 
idating the level of merits as formal credentials) has been maintained. 


What about socialisation? 


In addition to the main systemic themes (grading, allocation, organ- 
isation of the pedagogical relationship), there is still an element of 
socialisation as one of the functions of schooling. Importantly, the sit- 
uation of the pandemic and the experience of distance education drew 
attention to different aspects of school socialisation; in other words, 
a slightly divergent way of talking about the importance of social 
interaction in school. Before the pandemic, insofar as the discourse of 
school community or school relations appeared in the public debate, 
the focus was on the oppressive nature of school education. Moreover, 
pedagogical discourse strongly emphasised the dark side of the hid- 
den curriculum of the school, defining it as “the prison of school”. 
This rather derogatory rhetoric about schooling changed completely 
during the coronavirus outbreak, when, as we have already pointed 
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out, it became clear that “going to school” has profound consequences 
for the personal development of young people. This contrasting, appre- 
ciative perception of school stems primarily from concerns about the 
increase in pupils’ mental health issues and rising anxiety levels during 
school shutdowns, resulting from isolation and a lack of peer contact. 

The second dimension of school institution turned out to be the 
childcaring role, which seemed to be unnoticed — or rather, taken for 
granted — until then. The pandemic revealed disruption in families’ 
functioning due to the fact that children were learning from home. This 
situation limited adults’ freedom (in some cases their ability) to go to 
work or work from home (especially for younger children’s parents). It 
also disclosed the problem of the social division of labour, in which the 
school is responsible for arranging education, organising the pedagog- 
ical relationship and preparing children and young people for further 
stages of their biographies, not parents. Parents, who, especially in the 
asynchronous distance education model, had to step into the roles of 
educators and controllers of children’s learning processes, realised and 
appreciated how significant the role of the teacher and the school is. 

The situation of forced isolation accentuated the “ordinary pat- 
terns” of organising our daily activities and moving through the subse- 
quent phases of biography within the framework of intra-generational 
mobility. During an “ordinary day”, children attend school and par- 
ents go to work. Preparation for life in society takes place under the 
supervision of purposefully selected and trained personnel in places 
called schools. Children and adolescents assemble in these places 
where the individual characteristics of each pupil are formed. 

There are no doubts that during the pandemic, education-based 
socialisation processes were also at work; however, the situation of 
distance education triggered other “packages of socialisation con- 
tent” as part of the so-called hidden curriculum. Reports indicate 
that greater exposure to the acquisition of skills related to the use of 
digital technology comes to the fore here. In addition, the necessity 
of finding information on their own and the need to develop intrin- 
sic motivation in achieving goals are often mentioned here. We have 
already discussed the issue of time management and work planning 
before. However, it is also worth remembering all the unintended 
consequences of being in a situation of isolation; the lack of physical 
co-presence of the teacher and other students. Such experiences create 
completely different habits regarding self-presentation, communica- 
tion and body language. Being at school means being in a place where 
many micro-events happen, often simultaneously. In a virtual school 
setting, these events happen less often and with lesser intensity. In this 
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model of schooling, pupils take part in a mediated relationship with 
an institution, a teacher and a group of other individuals who are also 
assigned to the same class. 

The contrast between distance and in-person learning explains why, 
as soon as the crisis factor — the need for isolation — was withdrawn, 
we very quickly returned to our usual modus operandum. One could 
claim that the return to the traditional setting was accompanied by 
a certain social euphoria. Everyone was relieved that, finally, after 
months of being in a different mode of operation, things were back to 
normal. This overwhelming sense of relief was part of the experience 
of all school actors: students, teachers, principals, parents, as well as 
other professionals responsible for organising the education system. 
We have returned to “normalcy” because it provides us with safety 
and eliminates uncertainty associated with distance learning. We feel 
safe in that schooling that we know despite the fact that we complain 
about various aspects of the education system every day. It is impor- 
tant to realise that this is “normalcy” in the perspective of individual 
social actors (parents, teachers, students), but also from a systemic 
perspective. The situation of forced distance education has become 
not so much an opportunity to rethink school as we have learned to 
use new technologies in education, but rather an opportunity to see 
the fundamental principles of the system. In the absence of crisis, 
when things are how we expect them to be, we take reality for granted 
(including schooling with its educational solutions); however, in a situ- 
ation with disruption to the system, we find it challenging to come up 
with alternative arrangements without disrupting the broader social 
order. An adequate analogy would be the idea that there is no need for 
military because (at the moment) there is no war. However, when war 
comes, it reveals the importance of the military system, its functions 
and purpose, as well as how it is related to other aspects of society’s 
functioning. The situation is similar when it comes to education — the 
experience of the pandemic, which caused the dissemination of dis- 
tance education, showed the importance of the ongoing and often 
unnoticed process occurring in school on a systemic and micro level. 

It is vital to highlight that in the argument carried out in this book, 
technology does not appear very often as a factor of change. The hopes 
(and fears) for a change in school culture are associated with the tech- 
nological saturation of modern reality. This desire for change stems 
from the original (axiomatic) assumption that the way schools work 
is inadequate to the logic of reality and even harmful to the devel- 
opment of individual freedom (the perspective of critical pedagogy). 
As a result, modern technologies should support the transformation 
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of education by increasing students’ independence, enabling them to 
learn in greater depth and in a more efficient way. The reason behind it 
is to master the skills we consider crucial in the modern world. 

On the one hand, the discourse of technology in education does not 
negate the logic of the pedagogical relationship; on the other hand, it 
does not go beyond the discourse of modern rationality. Academics, 
headteachers, high-ranked decision-makers and other educational 
stakeholders from across the world are searching for better tools to 
develop the potential skills that we think (WE = those who make cru- 
cial decisions in and about education) are needed by modern citizens 
and employees. Thus, we are immersed in the logic of the system pre- 
sented in our analytical model. 

To reiterate, this logic implies a both-way direction of influence; on the 
one hand, the systemic needs of political, economic and individual nature 
which shape the mechanisms of the pedagogical relationship within the 
framework of the institution responsible for socialisation and allocation. 
On the other hand, the transformation of the latter elements will con- 
dition the operation of the social system and its expectations towards 
education. In summary, this is the core mechanism of social change of 
modern societies. Therefore, it can be argued that the tendency to main- 
tain the model of school is conditioned by the constancy/persistence of 
systemic expectations. Technology in this regard changes nothing; it is 
only an element that potentially supports the implementation of roles 
and duties in a classically defined pedagogical relationship. As practice 
shows, digital technology is not taking hold in this classical model. It has 
somewhat become a tool to enable survival in times of crisis. 

A way forward at the moment effectively means “business as usual” 
with traditional in-person schooling based on a clear division of time 
and space, where technology plays a minor role in the educational pro- 
cess and the pedagogical relationship revolves around the transmis- 
sion of knowledge and assessment. 

Following the “courageous imagination” approach by Khasnabish and 
Haiven, in the next chapter of the text, we will attempt to “imagine the 
world, life and social institutions not as they are, but as they might other- 
wise be” (Khasnabish et al., 2014: 3), thinking particularly about schooling. 


Potential changes — Questions about institutional 
arrangements 


It is clear that the operation of the school education system is deeply 
embedded in the logic of the functioning of the social system, as well 
as in the individual perceptions of its participants. 
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Is it possible, therefore, to change this logic? 

Before tackling the above-raised question, it is useful to recall what 
directions of potential educational change have emerged during the 
coronavirus pandemic: 


1 The vast majority of participants in the educational process have 
learned how to use digital technology to support their teaching 
and learning. Teachers and students have gained a new (potential) 
channel of communication in the implementation of the pedagog- 
ical relationship. 

2 A physical space is not a sine qua non condition for schooling 
to take place. Thanks to technological advancements, we can 
imagine carrying out school tasks without gathering students in 
school buildings. 


These two factors are the most tangible “inflection points” for 
potential educational change since their wider application will lead 
to the individualisation of educational processes. It is thanks to the 
change in regionalisation of schooling, in other words, the effect of 
stepping away from the school setting and shifting towards a home 
setting with the use of synchronous and asynchronous models of dis- 
tance education (equivalent to the delivery of instruction). It became 
clear that the transformation of the place of teaching and learning 
(the where) — and of the timeframe of schooling (the when) — has 
an unquestionable impact on three pillars of traditional, in-person 
education: school roles — predominantly, the role of the teacher and 
the student (the pedagogical relationship), on ritualisation (school 
rules and routines, which recall and confirm the definition of the 
school situation, followed by the expected school behaviours), as 
well as on the hidden curriculum (unwritten rules of how to play 
the game of schooling successfully). In other words, the transfor- 
mation of the where and the when significantly changes the how of 
schooling. 

Most observers of educational processes see the potential for change 
precisely in this element. But at the same time, this discourse of change 
(i.e., of thinking about new forms of conducting education in a ped- 
agogical relationship) does not negate the pedagogical relationship 
itself (the relationship between the learner and the teacher) nor negates 
the organisational consequences that result from this relationship — 
grading as a basic ritual and tool of control in this relationship. As a 
result, as could be observed during the pandemic, teachers and school 
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institutions sought — at all costs — to fulfil the task of effectively ful- 
filling the role. In the definition of this role, full responsibility for the 
effectiveness of the educational process is enshrined (so far). In other 
words, it is the teacher and the educational institution that is treated 
as responsible for the learning outcomes of students. Despite decades 
of pedagogical discourse about increasing learner subjectivity and 
individualising education, it is those who teach that are seen as the 
ones to ensure the effectiveness of the process. Parents as well as edu- 
cational authorities, representatives of the economy and, arguably, 
students to some extent blame the school system (the institution and 
its personnel) for the effects of the educational process. Importantly, 
teachers themselves think this, feeling guilty for the poor performance 
of students — this was evident in the frustration of educators during 
distance education when they did not feel they could fully control the 
educational process. It is also a sense of responsibility for the outcome 
that the need for control and power comes from. Assessment is, as 
we have already pointed out, both a way of verifying that the process 
went according to plan (whether the student learned what they needed 
to learn) and is, at the same time, a tool of control — a way of invoking 
such a definition of the situation in which teachers (school institution) 
are able to fulfil their commitment. As long as this commitment is on 
the side of the school institution with teachers as the personnel, it will 
not be possible to transform the logic of the pedagogical relationship. 
In this perspective, it is difficult to talk about a radical reconstruction 
of the general model of school work. 

However, it cannot be assumed that absolutely nothing from the dis- 
tance education experience will change teachers’ repertoires and (con- 
sequently) students’ roles. One can at least hope that there has been a 
taming of digital tools in education — students and teachers alike have 
seen that technology can be used successfully in learning processes. 
This means, at least for some teachers, an increase in the range of 
tools they can use in their work. It also increases, to some extent, the 
potential for students to seek knowledge on their own as a result and 
part of the education of digital competencies — the usefulness of which 
we saw during the pandemic (both in the education process itself and 
in professional and social life). It can be expected that there will be an 
even greater emphasis on the formation of digital skills as a task of 
the school. 

The potential for change indicated here is, one might say, unim- 
pressive. It does not significantly change the mechanisms that govern 
the educational process in the mass school system. If we wanted to 
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significantly remodel the logic of the school’s work, we would have to 
transform the key elements of this arrangement that we have indicated 
in our analytical model: 


1 Transformation of the logic of the pedagogical relationship. 

2 Moving away from grading. 

3 Breaking with the model of a school tied to a physical presence in 
a certain place and time. 


Transformation of the logic of the pedagogical relationship would have 
to consistently step away from the leading role of the teacher as the only 
one who signals opportunities and corrects mistakes. All responsibility 
for learning, in turn, would have to be on the students’ shoulders. The 
ongoing debate about pupils’ greater subjectivity and independence in 
their learning has been present in pedagogy for years. One can point 
to classic concepts of alternative education such as the Dalton Plan or 
the Montessori method. Continually, however, the figure of the teacher 
is assumed in this process, but they are the controller and (at the end 
of the day) are responsible for the outcomes in education. As we have 
already indicated, as long as we do not give up the teacher’s respon- 
sibility for educational results, there will be no significant change in 
the pedagogical relationship. Making this change considerable would 
have to involve complete abandonment of grading as an element of the 
relationship. The only proxy for the effectiveness of education — the 
process of learning — would be the practical effectiveness of the sub- 
ject’s actions and their satisfaction. In other words, we would have to 
open up to an “on-demand” model of education in which the learner 
chooses what they need, at a time and in a form that suits them. 

The lack of formal assessment at every educational threshold (pri- 
mary, secondary, tertiary) would require thinking the unthinkable in 
the current times of modern “test-osis” (neologism from psychosis) 
where the tendency to put every aspect of pupils’ learning to the test 
seems omnipresent (Woźniak, 2019). However, it is the way to reim- 
agine and revolutionise the pedagogical relationship (the pedagogy), 
in which students — and students only — would have full ownership 
and control over their learning. Teachers, in turn, would only be the 
facilitators helping the pupils navigate their educational journey. 
Importantly, learners would have to be independent in personalising 
their curriculum and making decisions about their preferred subjects 
they choose to study in depth. They would also have to be internally 
motivated as, with the lack of assessment and grading, there would be 
no carrot-and-stick approach any longer. 
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The learning process itself would additionally be detached from the 
mechanisms of regionalisation and rituals hitherto associated with 
“going to school”. Technological solutions already make it possible 
(as the pandemic experience has shown) for the learning process to 
take place wherever it is convenient for someone. Detached from the 
guidance of the physical space of the school (regionalisation), free 
from its compulsions, we would be able to focus on the learning con- 
tent itself by seeking support from the teacher only when necessary. 
Technological developments (including artificial intelligence) may 
even cause us to seek and obtain this help from digital systems rather 
than live humans. As the experience of distance education at the time 
of the pandemic has already shown, some students found it more help- 
ful to receive guidance on subject content from the internet than to 
receive the input from teachers (who, as all humans, can sometimes be 
boring or simply incompetent). 


Potential consequences for the social functions 
of the school — Socialisation and allocation 


Adopting such a model of the pedagogical relationship (Is it still a 
pedagogical relationship?) creates a whole broader consequence for 
the functioning of the school system, individuals and the social system 
as a whole. Abandoning grading and physical co-presence in the edu- 
cation process would have dramatic, transformative consequences for 
the social system. De facto, we are talking about the transformation 
of a huge segment of the culture and organisation of the social divi- 
sion of labour. We are talking directly about a society without school 
as a physical place inscribed in the landscape of the locality, without 
teachers, without the din of student shouts at recess, without daily 
meetings and rituals and without all the baggage of biographical expe- 
riences that (for the time being) each of us carries in the baggage of 
memories. To put it more formally, all of these have left a socialisation 
imprint on each of us. 

The presented vision of the “new education system”, with its own 
socialisation effects, a new set of communication skills, as well as 
interaction habits, is rather difficult to imagine at this point. It is a 
completely new model of society. With such a model of schooling, is 
it possible to preserve the implementation of the tasks that the social 
system sets before education? The proposed formula of the pedagog- 
ical relationship, in fact, education outside of it, does not provide a 
resolution to the two key tasks of the education system — socialisation 
into the socio-political community and the handling of selection and 
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allocation processes in the occupational structure and in the system of 
social stratification. 

The socialisation function of the school is a non-trivial question. As 
we pointed out in Chapter 2, the formation of individuals as subjects 
of social action is the task of the mass education system, which, in 
modern society, complements the action of the family and commu- 
nity. The school, the system of mass education, is a tool for colonis- 
ing particularistic life worlds by the logic of the system, the state, the 
nation, etc. (Habermas, 1984). It is through the medium of school 
and the entire set of rituals and mechanisms of the school’s overt and 
covert programme that social cohesion is ensured at the level of the 
local community and the nation-state as a whole. With the consequent 
individualisation of learning processes and the disappearance of the 
pedagogical relationship (and with the disappearance of rituals in the 
physical place of the school), the system will require another medium 
for colonising mass consciousness. It is difficult to adjudicate what 
this will be. On the one hand, we can expect a retreat towards the 
commons. While modernisation was a process of moving away from 
the Gemeinschaft model towards Gesselschaft (to use the language 
of F. Toenies), the disappearance of the institution of the school as 
we know it could mean a return to the importance of socialisation 
processes in the local community, neighbourhood and family. At the 
other extreme, here is the potential for hyper-individualisation based 
on socialisation in a virtual network society (Castells, 2000). This is 
a message shaped in spontaneous, systemically unmodelled, depend- 
ent-on-the-individual communication experiences of participants in 
network interactions. 

Somewhat marginal, in this context, may seem to be the question 
of child and youth care. However, it is a very important question con- 
cerning the social organisation of individuals’ time. What can we do 
with this mass of children and teenagers? In pre-industrial times, this 
was not an issue as children were very quickly integrated into eco- 
nomic processes. Today, however, childhood functions as a specific 
time of exclusion from professional obligations. The same applies to 
the category of youth, which is a time of specific social moratorium 
(Erikson). As the experience of the pandemic has shown, it is these 
functions of providing care for children when parents work that may 
remain the sole function of the school institution in the classical sense 
of gathering individuals in a specific place. 

The second, equally important task of education is the formation 
of trajectories of placement of individuals in the social structure 
through paths of acquiring a profession. The problem of the allocative 
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function of school are de facto two parallel problem fields: on the one 
hand, the task of estimating the substantive suitability of individu- 
als to perform specific tasks in the system of the social division of 
labour; on the other hand, it is a question of preserving the principle of 
equality of opportunity, which means questions about social inequal- 
ities in access to the best professional positions. This is because it is 
necessary here to remember the differentiated social rewards (money, 
power, prestige) associated with certain positions in the social system. 
The field of education is a field of selection and struggle for access to 
the best positions. It is in this tension between meritocracy and the 
discourse of equal opportunity that the constant process of clashing 
economic tasks with the satisfaction of the individual needs of citizens 
is evident (as we pointed out in Chapter 2). 

When grades are abandoned as an element of the pedagogical rela- 
tionship, questions arise about the logic of filling social positions while 
maintaining the principles of meritocracy. In this scenario, the selective 
and allocative function of the education system would fade; therefore, it 
would only be the workplaces that would verify young adults’ employ- 
ability in terms of their skills and knowledge to meet their standards 
(the question is how they would go about it, whether they would require 
their potential employees to take a test beforehand, or whether they 
would judge the employees’ suitability by their performance at work). 

In effect, another vital question arises as to whether this unconven- 
tional and unconfining way of education (Reay, 2020) would minimise 
or rather exacerbate educational inequalities even further? Would the 
lack of exams enhance or hinder pupils’ determination and curiosity 
towards learning? Bourdieu, amongst many structuralists, provides 
us with a clear answer — most likely, pupils from families of high cul- 
tural capital and high employment status would have a much easier 
task in terms of their self-motivation and self-discipline to learn (as 
well as their appreciation of education) as opposed to pupils from low- 
income families whose limited cultural and economic capital does 
not provide them with an incentive to learn. Therefore, parents with 
a low socio-economic status would likely be more willing to encour- 
age their children to acquire practical skills that would enable them 
to earn their wages as soon as possible. This is not because they do 
not value education in itself; we know they do (Lareau, 2003). It is 
rather because of their circumstances, which determine differences to 
high-status parents’ attitudes towards schooling and, thus, result in 
their children’s lower level of motivation to learn. 

On the one hand, the proposed idea of the education system appears 
to be free from oppression and symbolic violence (Bourdieu, 1984) due 
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to the transformation of pedagogical relationship and the hidden cur- 
riculum; on the other hand, however, there is an issue of potential lack 
of pupils’ intrinsic motivation, necessary to succeed in the new edu- 
cational environment, as well as digital inequalities, such as unequal 
access to distance education because of the limited access to software, 
hardware and technological skills (Reay, 2020). The latter, commonly 
known as the digital divide, would be rather staggering as it appears to 
be one of the main obstacles in the way to revolutionising education, 
often omitted or discussed very briefly by the enthusiasts of change, 
who — apart from acknowledging the issue — unfortunately do not sug- 
gest any tangible solutions of how to “wipe it out” (Zhao, Watterston, 
2021: 10). 

A slightly different scenario could potentially involve the lack of 
day-to-day assessment and grading; however, at the end of each edu- 
cational stage, there would be a formal exam (confirming the acqui- 
sition of the knowledge and skills [by the learners]) allowing them 
to move on to the next educational phase. However, the issue of the 
digital divide and motivation still stands in this case. 

As can be seen, the redefinition of the logic of the pedagogical rela- 
tionship can have very far-reaching effects on the processes of levelling 
social inequality through education. In fact, the democratising func- 
tion of formal education, which in its current form at least gives all cit- 
izens a chance to participate in the race for social merits on relatively 
similar terms, may be undermined. There is a risk here of intensifying 
the processes of re-feudalisation by education (Beck) (i.e., a return to 
the even unequivocal importance of origin status in the processes of 
social mobility). 


Conclusion 


Chapter 2 offers an interpretation of the experience of distance edu- 
cation during the COVID-19 crisis. The analytical model, proposed 
in Chapter 2, enables the reader to understand the reaction of the 
main school actors (principals, teachers, students and parents) to 
the experience of distance education. Their sense of relief, when it 
comes to returning to the “normal” operation of schools, becomes 
understandable. Forced isolation and distance education imposed an 
unprecedented pressure on the key elements of the education system 
and consequently, they created a struggle to maintain the rules of the 
pedagogical relationship. At the same time, it was a struggle to pre- 
serve the implementation of the main functions of the school — social- 
isation and allocation. 
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The experience of distance education, with the widespread use of 
digital devices, did not result in universal, in-depth reflection on the 
logic of the pedagogical relationship and, thus, did not become the 
basis for “rethinking school”. In our analyses, we have tried to show 
several dimensions of the systemic challenges associated with trans- 
forming the pedagogical relationship and moving away from mass 
schooling defined by the physical space of school. The questions that 
occur at this point require further debate. A profound reconstruction 
of the way education is organised seems challenging, if not impossible, 
under the operating conditions of the systemic logic of modernity. If 
such changes were to occur, they would involve a transformation of the 
social system. Perhaps the society of late modernity is slowly matur- 
ing for this historical transformation, similar in effect, to the tran- 
sition from traditional to modern society. This is what Ulrich Beck 
(2016), for example, implies by discussing the accelerated development 
of science and technology, which could potentially contribute to the 
transformation of the principles of the organisation of social life. 


Ending: What comes next? 


The purpose of this book was to propose a comprehensive model of 
analysis for the processes which emerged during the experience of dis- 
tance education at the time of the COVID-19 pandemic. The starting 
point was an observation that despite the severe perturbations dur- 
ing the pandemic and the implementation of several organisational 
changes — such as the unprecedented in its scale use of digital tech- 
nologies as a result of the crisis — a significant change in the logic 
of schooling did not occur. Schooling’s extraordinary resistance to 
change, observed amongst the education systems worldwide, has been 
explained and interpreted thanks to the proposed analytical model 
presented in this volume. 

We began our deliberations by analysing the cases of two educa- 
tion systems (Poland and the UK) facing the COVID-19 crisis. This 
comparative analysis enabled us to identify the differences in both 
countries’ responses; however, it also allowed us to distinguish 
the universal problems that occurred, regardless of the unique 
circumstances that both nations — with their different education 
systems — had found themselves in. Operating in the distance edu- 
cation model as a result of the pandemic, education systems strug- 
gled with the socialisation of future generations and the allocation 
of individuals in the social structure. These reflections became a 
vital step towards reconstructing the key principles of schooling in 
modern societies, as presented in Chapter 2. The proposed analyt- 
ical model defines the school culture as a result of the organisation 
of the school institution, underpinned by the logic of the pedagogi- 
cal relationship. At the same time, every school is the basic organi- 
sational unit of schooling, which responds to the needs of the social 
system. However, the latter — according to the logic of modernity — 
is a system where the needs of the nation-state, the economy and 
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the individual subjects, clash. Therefore, it is essential to reiterate 
the ten principles for the functioning of the social system: 


1 


10 


the implementation of the task of preparing citizens, workers 
and self-determined individuals takes place in the system of the 
institutionalised process of training in places called schools; 

in these places, the formation of specific structures for defining 
the tasks of participants in this world takes place based on the 
logic of the pedagogical relationship; 

the implementation of this relationship is subject to considera- 
tions arising from the nature of the pedagogical relationship itself 
as well as from systemic expectations; 

these systemic expectations are to secure the realisation of the 
unstable balance between the needs of the state, the economy and 
individual units (families); 

the persistence of the determinants underpinning the pedagogical 
relationship at school is ensured by the mechanisms of regionali- 
sation and routinisation (ritualisation). 

assessment and grading are the natural consequence of the imple- 
mentation of the pedagogical relationship as the basic control 
disposition of the effects of its implementation; 

grading is both a function of the pedagogical relationship and the 
fulfilment of the requirements of the system — politically, econom- 
ically and individually; 

the task of the education system is to organise the structures and 
tools of assessment; 

grading (assessment) becomes a basic control ritual and sets 
the tone for patterns of interaction in school — it is subject to 
routinisation; 

the importance of physical co-presence and the hidden curricu- 
lum of the school — all processes of shaping pedagogical relations 
in terms of serving the systemic needs of the society happens in 
the physical settings of school settlement. 


The comprehensive model of schooling in modern societies laid out in 
this book provides an interpretation of the experience of the COVID-19 
phenomenon and its meaning for education system. It elucidates why 
we did not observe a profound change in the school culture after the 
pandemic subsided. At the same time, it allows us to derive hypotheses 
about the future and the possible consequences of adopting solutions 
emerging as potential avenues for educational change. 
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The futuristic vision presented in Chapter 3 — of a thorough trans- 
formation of the school system and the consequent transformation 
of the social system — is radical and yet probably utopian. The sys- 
temic logic of modern societies produces such an overwhelming 
range of influences on the solutions of the education system that it 
is very difficult to imagine radical transformations of the pedagog- 
ical attitude. The most likely scenario is the partial adaptation of 
technological solutions that teachers may have learned (on a large 
scale) during the forced distance education at the time of the pan- 
demic. Undoubtedly, the most recommended way forward so far is 
the so-called “balanced approach”, envisaging schooling as the com- 
bination of in-person and distance education in the form of blended 
learning. Its enthusiasts claim that “it is vital to combine the power 
of technology and the power of communities” (The World Economic 
Forum, 2022). Others, in turn, argue that, apart from the very learn- 
ing, the sense of community defined by the need to belong and share 
is at the essence of the educational process, which can only be ful- 
filled in the traditional face-to-face form with some elements of dis- 
tance learning (Rovai, 2002). 

The complexity of the process of rethinking our (universal at its 
core) education system is profound. The educational experiment that 
happened during the pandemic should not necessarily be used to legit- 
imise strong statements about the inevitable change of schooling — 
which, according to some scholars, has already happened (Castells, 
2020) or “will happen, we just do not know how it will look like” 
(Fullan, 2020: 25). Following the thought of Diane Reay, who argues 
that the real transformation requires the “revolution in national psy- 
che” (Reay, 2020: 320), we should instead reflect on what school(ing) 
is and what its main functions are in relation to three key spheres: the 
state, the economy and the individuals in order to talk about potential 
change. 

In light of the current, post-COVID academic debate about digital- 
isation and the future of schooling, the general pandemic experiences 
of education systems worldwide were similar. They indicated that dis- 
tance education was a survival strategy and an emergency option, nota 
long-term alternative and a chance for schooling to be revolutionised. 
This very context brings an analogy to what Winston Churchill said 
about democracy in November 1947. What it feels like could be said 
about in-person schooling: “Indeed it has been said that democracy 
is the worst form of government except for all those other forms that 
have been tried from time to time” (International Churchill Society, 
2016). Perhaps the schooling we know, in its traditional face-to-face 
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form, is the worst form of teaching and learning, except for other 
forms (such as hybrid and blended, or synchronous and asynchronous 
distance education models) that have been tried from time to time? 

In our analyses, we have attempted to show an analytical model 
that makes possible to synthesise the experience of distance education 
as experienced by all educational systems in the world. At the same 
time, this very model provides the reader with an explanation of why 
the historical experience of COVID-19 has had such a minor impact 
on the functioning of education systems. The basic mechanisms of 
the mass education system in modern societies are key to understand 
the mechanisms of change in education. Significantly, it is crucial to 
realise the dialectical arrangement of the functioning of educational 
institutions as subordinated to the implementation of the vital sys- 
temic tasks of preserving the cohesion of the socio-political system, 
providing human resources for the economy and creating conditions 
for the socialisation of individuals as subjects of social action. This 
arrangement of systemic expectations underlies the organisation of 
the institution, which — in turn — operates in the micro-world of school 
events based on the logic of the pedagogical relationship. 

It is not that school education has not changed since its inception 
and dissemination at the turn of the 20th century. School culture, the 
rules of relationships between teachers and students and the reper- 
toire of behaviours they have at their disposal in playing their roles are 
significantly different today from that of the early 20th century. What 
remains unchanged, however, is the logic of the relationship between 
the teacher and the learner — the supreme importance of assessment. 
This very “packaging” of the pedagogical relationship, in the form of 
a repertoire of behaviours of school drama actors, changes following 
variations in the logic of the social system of which the school sys- 
tem is a part and for which it works. As the importance of individual 
freedom and subjectivity increases, the margin of freedom in conduct 
increases, and the extent of the teacher’s power over pupils’ behaviour 
decreases. To reiterate, however, the core principle which organises 
school order — the logic of the pedagogical relationship — does not 
change. It is this conundrum that might be one of the most important 
sociological findings about education that we have come to through 
the analyses of the COVID-19 pandemic experience. 
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